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For the Companion. 


RED FACE. 


In Stx CHaprers.—Cuap. ITI. 


Ella Tries to Make Amends. 


Timothy Moons stood on the log for a moment, 
and looked about. The girl shrank closer to the 
ground, and held her breath in terror. As the 
man went on, he passed so close to her that she 
heard his rapid, heavy breathing, but he did not 
see her as she cowered among the ferns. 

Several times afterward she heard distant voices, 
but saw no one; then all was still. As her terror 
subsided somewhat, she became 
conscious of sharp twinges of pain 
in her ankle. She had sprained it 
when she slipped on the log. 

Till sunset Ella lay shielded by 
the ferns, not daring to move for 
fear that her pursuers might discover 
her. She had taken off the shoe and 
stocking, and swathed the swollen 
ankle in some cooling leaves, but it 
still pained her. 

She had decided to walk all that 
night, for she felt that her pursuers 
would come to the woods again to 
hunt for her. Most sincerely did 
the unhappy girl wish that the thirty- 
five dollars were back in the little 
box beneath the bureau at the poor- 
house. 

At length she rose and made her 
way back to the brook she had 
passed, and waded in the water to 
cool and ease the lame ankle. She 
followed the brook till she came out 
upon the highway. Then she sat 
down under a low-branched spruce 
to rest her ankle, which had begun 
to swell, and was becoming quite 
painful. 

Later in the evening, when it was 
quite dark, she resumed her journey, 
keeping the road to the southward. 
To the misguided girl, this night 
was haunted with more terrors than 
the previous one. 

“Tf only [had n’t taken his money, 
p’r’aps Tim Moons wouldn’t come 
after me!’ was the burden of her 
thought, as she limped painfully 
along. She rested often, yet she 
walked seven or eight miles that 
night. Dawn was breaking as she sat down to | 
rest on a stone by the wayside, tired, hungry and 
wretched. 

Suddenly it flashed into her mind that she could 
return to the poor-house, put the money back into 
the box under the bureau, and leave the place 
again unperceived. The more she thought of it, 
the better she liked the idea. Its audacity pleased | 


her, and she believed that she could execute the | Ella. 
plan easily, and without danger of being dis- | mornin’.’’ 


covered. 


Forgetting her lame ankle and weariness, she | didn’t ye?" 


started up from the stone, and set off to retrace 
the road she had so lately travelled. 

She decided to put the envelope behind the box, 
instead of in it, for Monday was Mrs. Moons’s 


sweeping day. On this day the bureau was always | 
moved, and every crack and corner of the room | 


was swept and dusted. Mrs. Moons would find 
the money on the floor, and would think it had 
been there all the time. 
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travelled for three or four hours, she found | shining directly in her face, and a curious chip- | them. How good they tasted! She had acquired 
herself quite unable to walk any farther, and sat | munk was peering at her witha saucy chip! chip!) a taste for raw eggs at the poor-farm. 


down on a mossy knoll in the shelter of a clump | from a branch overhead. She sat up a moment, | 


of spruces. 


° . | ° 
Presently she heard voices. The alarm which} her dress, and then crawled into the shade and | 


she felt lest she were still pursued vanished as 
soon as she saw two boys, with dinner-pails, on 
their way to school. When they came near where 


| a chance, perhaps, for her to obtain something to 
| 
eat. 


spruces. ‘Got some dinner in your pails ?”’ 


ELLA SEES A FAMILIAR 


“Yes,”’ said the larger boy, while both of them | 


eyed Ella curiously. 


The girl’s appearance was not prepossessing. | 


Her clothing had suffered in her frantic run 
through the woods the day before; one foot was 
bare, red and swollen; her hair was tangled, and 
there was a wildness in her look and manner. 
“T’ll give ye ten cents fur yer dinner,’ said 
“T come off without my breakfast this 
7 


“Sho!” said the boy. ‘Guess you run away, 


| Ella’s face flushed, and the birth-mark stood | 


out purple. ‘Will ye let me have yer dinner?” 
|she asked, nervously. 
| showing it. 

‘We want our dinner oursel’s,” said the boy. 
‘“We’re goin’ ter school.’’ He looked at the dime. 
“But I guess you may have mine for ten cents, 
and I'll go home to dinner to-day.” 

Ella soon had possession of the bread and 


‘“‘Here’s the ten cents,”’ | 


| rubbed her eyes, sleepily brushed a cricket from 


the woods as much as possible. After she had| She waked about noon, to find that the sun was | slight scruple she took two of the eggs and sucked 


went to sleep again. 
| It was mid-afternoon when she fully awoke. 
She sprang up, vexed at having slept so long. 


| night, as she had hoped in the morning to do; 


| but her ankle was much better after her rest, and 


“Hullo, boys!’ she said, stepping out from the | the swelling was nearly gone. 


She started off quite bravely through the woods 
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| and across the fields. As she walked she looked 
cautiously about in order to avoid people and 
houses. As she came, now and then, upon a patch 
of blueberry bushes, she stopped for a few min- 
‘utes to eat of the berries, and then hurried on 
faster than before. After darkness had fallen she 
kept to the travelled road. 

| About midnight a shower came up. She was, 
at the time, near a field thickly set with tumbles 
|of hay, which were protected by canvas caps. To 
escape a wetting, she hurried into the field, lifted 
| one of the canvas coverings, pushed open the hay 
and crawled within, where she lay as snug and 
dry as need be. 

The next thing of which she was conscious was 
| the sound of gruff voices very near where she lay. 
| She listened with quick-beating heart and anxious 
|surmises. Were the pursuers again on her track ? 
| Would they find her and take her to jail? Would 
| they believe it if she told them that she was sorry, 
j and was carrying the money back? Oh, they 


Ella felt much better and happier after she had | butter, cake and piece of apple-pie, which con- | were coming nearer! Their footsteps were close 


made this resolve. She laughed to herself as she 
thought how surprised Tim Moons would be to 
find his money in the house. Perhaps he’d be 
miles away hunting for her when she got back. 
She hoped he would. 


With spirits wonderfully lightened, she walked | 


on, as eager now to get back to the poor-house as 
she had been but a little while before to leave it. 
But she had no intention of staying there, or of 
being seen by any one. Her plan was to get near 
the house, to wait until they were all at supper, 
then to steal in at the back window, put the money 
under the bureau, and be off again before she was 
discovered. 

She started off quite briskly at first, but was 
faint with hunger, and her ankle pained her so 
severely when she walked, that she made slow 
progress. She rested often, but her anxiety to be 
on her way was too great to permit her to make 
long stops. She avoided all houses, and kept in 


| stituted the dinner, and the boy put the ten cents 
in his pocket. 

‘What a queer face that girl had!’’ said the 
smaller boy, as they walked away. 

“Yes,”’ said the other; ‘“‘that was an awful red 

mark on her face. I thought ‘twas blood when I 
first see her. Who d’ye s’pose she is ?”’ 
| The girl's quick ears heard every word, and 
bitter tears came into her eyes. ‘ ‘Red Face," 
that’s my name,’’ she murmured, ‘an’ a good 
|one forme. Thet’s all anybody ever sees is my 
| hateful, red face !’" 

She went back among the spruces, sat down 
and ravenously devoured the food she had bought. 


| When her hunger had been satisfied, an uncon- | 


trollable desire to sleep took possession of her. 
She dared not do so where she was, but went 
back into the woods a considerable distance, 
curled down among some tall brakes under a 
beech-tree, and was soon fast asleep. 


at hand; she thought that one harsh voice sounded 
like Timothy Moons’s! 
| with fear. Then something peculiar in their 
voices made her lift her head, and draw the can- 
|vas aside. She peeped out and laughed aloud. 
| Two hogs which were rooting at the hay stopped 
and, with round eyes, looked at her in stupid sur- 
prise, and then made off with an “Ogff! ogff!”’ 
Ella Marsten crept out, shook herself, and was 
| surprised to find that the dawn was just breaking. 


The hogs were inclined to follow her at first, but | 


when they found out that she had nothing to give 
| them, they returned to their rooting. 

For a mile or more the girl went on, eagerly 
| looking for berries, or anything else that might 
| satisfy her hunger. As she stopped to pick some 
| blueberries, her attention was arrested by some- 
thing white under a spruce shrub beside a log. It 
| was a turkey’s nest, with four eggs in it. With 


It | 
: | 
she sat, she took a sudden resolution. Here was | was too late for her to reach the poor-house that 


They pulled at the canvas, and Ella shivered | 


Then she sat down on the log, took out the en- 
velope, and counted the money once more, that 
she might be sure it was safe. It was all there. 

She had rolled the money up and was putting 
it back into the envelope as an old man parted the 
bushes in front of her and came out into the little 
opening where she sat. In alarm she hastily 
thrust the envelope into her dress, and rose to her 
feet. 

‘Mornin’, mornin’,’’ said the man. ‘You 
| kind o° started me. ‘Pears like you’ve got an 
early start. Haint seen nothin’ o’ 
no hogs round here, hev ye ?”’ 

Relieved to find that the man was 
not after her, Ella said, quite com- 
posedly, ‘“*Yes, I see two hogs back 
down the road a piece. An’ when 
I’s pickin’ blueberries here, I see a 
turkey’s nest with four eggs in it. 
An’ I— 

“Gracious! how that old turk 
does steal her nests! I guess that's 
the third time the critter’s done it 
this year, an’ we haint got a young 
one yit. Suthin’ gits the aigs ev’ry 
time an’ breaks her up,’’ half-solilo- 
quized, half-explained the old man. 

“T s’posed p'r’aps it didn’t belong 
to nobody, an’ I sucked two o’ the 
eggs,’’ said the girl, honestly. ‘But 
if twas yours I can pay fur ’em.”’ 

“Lor’, child,’ said the old man, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘you’re welcome 
ter the aigs."’ Then he looked at 
her more closely and said, “You've 
got a sore face, haint ye? Got 
pizened, I guess, for pizen ivy’s ter- 
r’ble thick in the fields this year. 
Washin’ it in salt an’ water’s the 
best thing I know for the pizen.”’ 

Eager to get away from the man's 
questions, Ella moved off. Once 
out of sight of him she broke into a 
run, half-fearing that he would 
come after her. She ran about half 
a mile before she stopped to take 
breath; when at last she paused she 
put her hand up to feel the envelope, 
as she so often had done. 

But it was not there! She felt in 
her pocket, unbuttoned her dress, 
shook herself. She even took off 
her shoes and searched them. All was in vain. 

“JT must ha’ dropped it when I’s a-runnin’,” 
she murmured. ‘I guess I can find it.’? But in 
spite of her hopeful words a great anxiety filled 
her heart. 

She hurriedly retraced her steps, buoyed up 
with the hope that she would find the parcel where 
she had dropped it. She examined the way with 
painful care, back to the very log on which she 
sat when the old man had come upon her. The 
envelope was nowhere to be seen. She searched 
the vicinity of the log again and again, while a 
dull despair fell upon her. 

Perhaps it was a dream! She looked around, 
dazed and hopeless. But it was too real. The 
poor girl sat down on the log and hot tears of 


” 


disappointment and distress rolled down her 
cheeks. 
Now she could not return the money. Every- 


body would think of her as the thief Red Face. 
The sheriff would put descriptions of her in the 
papers, perhaps put up pictures of her on the 
fences and offer a reward for her capture, as they 
| did last year for the bank robber. 

She could not bear the thought of being hunted 
in that way. She mus¢ find the money. She had 
overlooked it in the road, she said, desperately, to 
herself; and the unhappy girl started up and again 
searched every step of the way she had gone—but 
again her search was vain. 
| The money was lost to Ella Marsten; but 
| Timothy Moons was destined to see it even sooner 
| than she had designed that he should. 

When Ella had started to run from the old man, 
| the envelope, which was but partially within her 
| unfastened dress, had slipped out and fallen, un- 
| noticed, to the ground. Not five minutes after- 
| ward another man, who was hunting for the same 

straying swine, saw the envelope and picked it up. 
He read the name, examined the contents, and as 
he had chanced to meet Timothy Moons the day 
before and had heard of his loss, knew at once 
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that this was the money that had been stolen by 
the pauper girl. 

The young farmer was an honest man, and in 
less than an hour after finding the money he was 
riding toward the poor-house to deliver up the 
envelope and its contents to the owner. 

The two men who were in search of the hogs 
were a father and son. Had Ella met the younger 
man he would have recognized her from Moons’s 
description, but the old man at the time when he 
met Ella had not heard the overseer’s story. 

Thinking that the old man might have found 
the money, Ella started in pursuit of him. But 
she soon stopped, for she was afraid to meet him 
and to ask about the money. To do so might be 
merely to betray herself into the hands of the 
enemy, without even gaining credit for a wish to 
return to the path of honesty. 

‘What 'ud he think such a red-faced, ragged 
critter "s I be had thet money for? He’d know I 
stole it. Oh dear! oh dear! What shall I do? 
what shall I do?” she thought, despairingly. She 
sat down on a fallen tree-trunk, hopeless and dis- 
couraged. She did not care what became of her. 
But after an hour or so, this mood passed, and 
she sprang up, eager to be off, and turned her 
steps toward Lewiston, which was now, more 
than ever, the girl’s hope. 

For two days she tramped, as she supposed, 
toward the south.- The weather was foggy and a 
light rain fell most of the time. She shrank from 
meeting people, and lived mainly upon berries. 
Twice she found some hens’ eggs to suck, and 
each time she left in the nests a few pennies to 
compensate the owners. 

“T aint a-goin’ ter steal nothin’ more while my 
money lasts,” the girl said. 

She spent the nighis in barns and was up and 
away before the owners were awake. They were 
miserable, unhappy days. 

The third morning she was very faint and hun- 
gry. Berries no longer satisfied her hunger. Her 
desperate need gave her courage. Toward nine 
o’clock she came in sight of a low, wood-colored 
farm-house. She resolved to try here to get 
something to eat. The last house that she had 
passed was two miles back and there was not 
another one in sight. She did not believe that 
Timothy Moons would be looking for her in such 
an out-of-the-way place. 

The appetizing smell of frying doughnuts 
greeted her as she came near the house. She 
went up to the half-open door and rapped. To 
the girl's consternation Timothy Moons’s married 
sister, Mrs. Davis, came to the doorway, doughnut- 
skimmer in hand. Ella had frequently seen this 
woman, and knew that she lived about fifteen 
miles from the town-farm. Ella had mistaken 
her way and was going toward, instead of away 
from, the poor-house. 

‘Wal, I never!’ exclaimed the woman, looking 
at Ella in surprise, ‘‘where’d yeou come from ?”’ 

In confusion the girl stammered, “I—I’m a— 
I’ve been a-berryin’ down here.” 

‘‘Wal, wal, come in an’ rest yerself,’’ said Mrs. 
Davis. ‘Seems ter me ye’re terr’ble peaked fur 
yeou. Why,f shouldn’t a knowed ye but fur yer 
red face; but I sh’d know thet red face anywhars. 
I says ter Siah this mornin’, when he dropped the 
shears an’ they stuck up straight in the floor, 
‘Siah,’ says I, ‘somebody's a-comin’ here to-day 
jest as sure as preachin’.’ D’ye say ye’s a-berry- 
in’ down here? Alone, be ye, or has Tim put ye 
out ter work somewhars ?”” 

Ella stammered something about woods. She 
gathered a little courage when she found that 
Mrs. Davis evinced no knowledge of what had 
taken place. ‘For I’ve been in the woods, mostly,”’ 
she said to herself. 

“So ye’re ter work, be ye? Wal, I hope ye can 
arn yer salt,’ said the woman, as she deftly 
turned the doughnuts in the frying-pan. ‘*Woods, 
Woods,” she repeated, “I don’t seem ter know no 

Woodses about here. Thar’s the Simonses an’ 
the Abbotses an’ the Stevenses, but I don’ seem to 
know no Woodses. Whar d’vye say ’twas ?”’ 

““Good ways below here,”’ said Ella, quite coolly. 
‘An’ I started pretty early, ‘fore I had much 
breakfast. How good them doughnuts do smell !”’ 

“Yes, I flatter myself I can make as good 
doughnuts ez anybody round these parts!’’ but 
she did not offer one to the girl who eyed them 
with longing, hungry eyes. 

‘Wal, I must be goin’,’’ said Ella. 
hev a drink o’ water? 
good-smellin’ doughnuts 

‘‘Thar’s the dish, an’ thar’s the water-pail, help 
yerself,’’ said the woman, as she skimmed out the 
plump, browned doughnuts into a pan. 

“Say, Mis’ Davis,”* said Ella, timidly, ‘“‘wouidn’t 
ye please ter give me one o* them ter eat ?” 

**It’s tew much work ter fry doughnuts ter give 
away,”’ answered the woman, a little sharply. 
“Ye better git sech things whar ye do yer work.”’ 

“They don’t make no sech han’som’ doughnuts 
as them,” said Ella. 

*‘Me an’ my man is goin’ down ter Tim’s ter- 
morrer,”’ said the woman, ignoring Ella’s last 
remark; ‘‘that is, we be if Siah gits through his 

hayin’ ter-day. Any word ye want ter send ?” 

“No,” said the girl, rising, for she was anxious 
to be off; then her natural audacity asserted itself 
and she added, ‘Tell Tim Moons I like down this 
way firstrate an’ sha’n’t be back in a hurry. 
Good-mornin’, Mis’ Davis. I—I should like ter 
try one o’ yer nice doughnuts.” 

“Yer hetter go ‘long a-pickin’ berries and not 
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stay round here a-beggin’ fur del’cacies,’”’ said 
Mrs. Davis, crossly. 

Ella's face flushed hotly and her eyes flashed 
angrily at this refusal, but she went out without 
another word. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 

(To be continued.) 


— +~>> 
TIME TO WORK. 
Look back, and how much has been won; 
Look round, and how much yet to win; 
The watches of the night are done, 
The watches of the day begin. 
—Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 
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For the Companion. 


DRIVEN AWAY. 


I am sitting in my Grandmother Godfrey’s rocker 
at the window of the east room looking out upon the 
family burying-ground at the foot of the hill, the 
meeting-house on its summit, and the Merrimac, 
which winds round it, in the distance. Here, fifty 
years ago, she used to sit with her knitting in the 
afternoons. 

She dearly loved to talk, and, as I was her favorite, 
many of her quaint observations were addressed to 
me. One of them I now recall, as it has a certain 
relation to the matter of this narrative. More than 
once, as I sat near her, have I seen her kind brown 
eyes fixedly regard me over her steel-bowed specta- 
cles, and heard her say, with perfect gravity, “My 
dear, I think you’ll be an old maid. You’re a Robie 
through and through, and most of their womenfolks 
were that kind. Indeed,” she added, reflectively, 
“T came near being one myself.” 

The prophecy of the good old soul has been ful- 
filled, but it was my choice that made it so. When 
I was twenty-four, Joshua Goss came back on a visit 
from the West, whither he had gone ten years before 
to seek his fortune. He was of the pushing, thriving 
New England type, already prosperous in his new 
home beyond the Mississippi, and promising to be- 
come rich, perhaps famous. 

I had corresponded with him occasionally since he 
went away. I had been his favorite among the girls 
at school, and was not surprised when he told me 
one day that his chief object in coming back at this 
time was to induce me to cast my lot with his. 

It was in this very room that he asked me. Little 
Percy, only four years old then, had come in tired 
from his play, climbed into my lap, and fallen asleep. 
Joshua waited for my answer seriously and anx- 
iously. My heart said yes, but I looked at the child, 
and duty bade me say no. It cost me a dreadful 
pang, yet I did not hesitate. 

Very frankly I answered that this little orphan in 
my lap was my charge; that my brother Ephraim 
would never marry, and that my duty forbade that I 
should leave the old home. Joshua listened. He 
did not remonstrate nor argue, but I had never seen 
upon his face just such an expression as it then had. 

“For your own sake, Patience,” he said, in a 
trembling voice, ‘I hope you have chosen wisely. 
Whether so or not, I know you too well to try to 
alter your resolution. Good-by!” ; 

I gave him my hand,—for an instant,—watched 
him as he slowly walked down the road until the 
turn hid him from my eyes, and then my life went 
on again the same as if no interruption had occurred. 

His life since then has not been unknown to me, 
nor to the country. Should his true name be given 
here, it would be recognized as that of one whose 
voice has often been heard in the Senate of the 
United States. 

When Percy was four years old and I twenty-four, 
Ephraim was twenty-six, and we three were the 
survivors of the long line of Ballards, Godfreys, 
Robies, Halls and what not, running back far be- 
yond the War of the Revolution, who had dwelt in 
this ancient homestead and tilled this rocky farm. 

In the last two years death had been busy with us. 
First, Grandmother Godfrey, full of years and ready 
to depart, was laid by her fathers, and within the 
twelvemonth both our parents were stricken down 
by the terrible scourge that visited the village that 
summer. They were carried to one grave on the 
same morning, while Percy picked clover-tops in the 
yard, and laughed as the long procession moved 
toward the hill. 

In the six or eight years following I think we 
were happier than ever again while Brother Ephraim 
lived, for those were the years when Percy’s sweet, 
childish ways and cunning prattle filled the house 
with sunshine and music, and before any trouble- 
some question as to his future had come in to divide 
us. 

God’s blessing and compassion, after our sore 
tribulation, seemed given us in this dear child. He 
was not at all like us, either in looks or actions; he 
never was. Ephraim and I were dark, almost sallow, 
like our father, and we had his slow, thoughtful 
speech and ways; but the child was like mother, 
fair, blue-eyed, with all her lightness of heart and 
cheeriness of voice. 

The picture that comes back to me most vividly 
from those old days is that of Ephraim, stern and 
serious, even when a young man, as he read the 
Bible aloud at our early bed-time in his strong, nasal 
tone, and bore with a patience that he would not 
have exercised toward another the interruption 
caused by Percy’s putting his chubby hands upon 
the page. 

The boy grew up bright, quick and affectionate, 
but not over-studious. He was full of fun and 
spirit, and hated confinement. I date the beginning 
of our troubles about him from the time that a copy 
of “Robinson Crusoe”’ fell into his hands. 

The book absorbed him. He was thirteen years 
old at that time, but he said to me, with all the 
gravity and positiveness of a man, that he could 
never be anything but a sailor. I thought little of 
what he said at the time, and treated it as a mere 
boyish whim; but he never changed his mind. 

He was almost seventeen when he left us for the 
sea. Ithink of what occurred before that day with 
pain and sorrow, but it must be told. It was one 


night after Perey had gone up to his chamber; 
Ephraim had been sitting some time in silence, and 
I saw there was something on his mind. At last he 
spoke: 





“Patience, that perverse boy will be the reproach 
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and disgrace of our lives. 
sea.” 

I knew something of Ephraim’s stern will, but I 
had not often seen him soaroused. He tried in vain 
to repress his anger as he continued: 

“For a hundred years our fathers before us lived 
here, doing their duty in the way that God had 
called them. They tilled the land, and were not 
ashamed of their calling. There have been no rovers 
nor vagabonds among them, so far as I have heard; 
but here we have an idle, shiftless fellow, too proud 
to work on the farm, who must needs go off and 
herd with profane and rum-drinking sailors.” 

Useless as it was to argue with him, I could not 
bear to hear him speak so of Percy. 

“Ephraim, pray don’t wrong him. He is not 
proud; he does not despise labor; he is a loving and 
truthful boy. My heart is sore enough to think of 
his leaving us in this way; but I remember how 
different he is —” 

Ephraim rose, candlestick in hand, and cut short 
the discussion before it had fairly begun. 

“TI am his guardian; I stand in the place of his 
father; I know what is for his good; I will never 
consent. He is almost a man, and quite able-bodied. 
Do you know that I am paying five and threepence a 
day for labor? He shall be informed of his duty to- 
morrow.” 

I hoped that the explosion which was now to occur 
would be in my presence, that I might stand between 
these two brothers, so different in age and temper, 
and try to moderate their passions; but it was not 
to be. 

Nothing was said on the subject at the breakfast 
table. When the meal was finished, Ephraim said 
to Percy that he wished to see him alone, and 
walked out behind the barn. Percy followed him. 
At noon Ephraim returned to the house alone, his 
face darker and sterner than before. 

“Where is Percy?” was my anxious inquiry. 

“I do not know,” he replied. 

My heart was heavy with apprehension. Other 
questions that I asked he would not answer. 

The day passed, and supper-time came, but not 
Perey. I thought I should be sure to hear what had 
passed between them before another day, but 
Ephraim continued to be morose and silent, and I 
passed the most unhappy night that I had known 
since our parents died. 

As we sat mute and oppressed at another and 
almost untasted breakfast, the door opened. I 
looked round and uttered a cry of joy, for Percy 
stood there, his hand on the door-latch. He looked 
very tired, and his shoes were white with dust. 

“I couldn’t go this way,” he said, “‘so I walked all 
night to come back and just say good-by. Ephraim, 
don’t blame me. I’ve tried to think as you do, but I 
can’t. I know I’ve tried your patience, and I want 
you to forgive me. We must part friends.” 

He took a step toward the table, and held out 
his hand. 

“You disobey me; you quit this house without my 
leave,” said Ephraim. ‘“Undutiful boy, never speak 
of forgiveness, nor offer me your hand, until you 
have ceased to rebel!’’ 

He left the room, and during that last twenty-four 
hours that Percy remained under the roof, Ephraim 
saw him no more. 

A brief letter to me from Boston told me that our 
truant had shipped for a voyage to Canton. He put 
the world between us at the start, and not another 
letter was received by us from him. 

Almost ten long years passed before any intelli- 
gence of him reached us. They were years of secret 
grief for me, which only the cares and labors of the 
house made tolerable. Not a day but I thought of 
Percy; not a night but I prayed for his safety. I 
used to scan the marine news in the paper to find 
something about him, and for his sake I was doubly 
kind and hospitable to the blue-jackets who some- 
times came our way. 

We filled these years with hard toil, and the 
unvarying round of occupations that our situation 
afforded. There was rest and the comfort of coming 
nearer to God on the Sabbath; there were the 
prayer-meeting and the choir-meeting, and an occa. 
sional visit with a neighbor. 

But it seemed as if the larger part of my life had 
left me with Percy. I had known that he was dear 
to me; but not before the sorrowful morning of our 
parting had I realized how closely my heart was 
bound to him. 

His name was never spoken between Ephraim 
and me. Sometimes I fancied that some of the 
petitions which my brother offered in his prayers 
must be intended to refer to Percy; and once when 
he read the chapter containing the story of the 
Prodigal Son, his voice grew husky, and he finished 
it with difficulty. But he never mentioned Percy’s 
name, nor did he encourage me to do so. 

The 16th of March, 1859, lives in my memory as 
the darkest day of my life. Ephraim had gone to 
the village after supper, and did not return till near 
nine o’clock. The candle-light was bad, and I did 
not see his face well when he came in. When he 
had hung up his hat and turned round, I was scared 
by his looks. 

“What is it, Ephraim?” I asked. 

He took a copy of the Boston paper of the day 
before from his pocket, and handed it to me, pointing 
as he did so to a paragraph which reported that the 
ship Emma Montford had arrived from Calcutta, 
and that the master reported the loss of Percy 
Ballard, able seaman, who had fallen overboard in 
the South Atlantic, while reefing. 

We sat there together till the candle had burned 
low. The selfishness of my own consuming grief 
possessed me; I hardly thought of Ephraim until 
he spoke. He sat with his elbows resting on the 
table, and his gaunt hands clasping his head. 

“God humbles and smites me to-night for my 
hardness of heart,” he said. “You never knew 
what happened on that morning when I took the 
boy aside to reason with him. I did not reason; I 
was harsh and tyrannical with him. When I per- 
emptorily forbade him to go to sea, he tried to coax 
and persuade me. I cut him off with a stern com- 
mand; he answered me shortly, and I chastised him 
severely. 

“Think of it, Patience!’—Ephraim’s voice was 
broken. “I beat him like a dog. He ran away; but 
his great heart reproached him, and he came back, 


He is bent on going to 





penitent and weary, to ask my forgiveness. You 
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saw me—you heard me. Pride and hardness filled 
my heart, and I—I repulsed him.” 

His face was turned from me; if there were not 
tears in his eyes, his voice belied him. For an hour 
longer, before I went to my sleepless bed, his heavy 
tread sounded from the chamber above, as he paced 
the floor. The door was open and the light was 
burning as I passed along the hall. I looked in and 
saw Ephraim kneeling by the bedside. 

Thereafter came a dreary stretch of years, in 
which I toiled, suffered and prayed. Our affairs 
went from bad to worse. Ephraim was not the 
same man after that night. The remorse that 
afflicted his spirit seemed also to have stricken his 
body, and he wasted into the mere shadow of his 
former self. 

I tried to console and comfort him, as did also our 
good minister, but even in his distress of mind he 
seemed as far removed from human sympathy and 
influence as he had ever been. Often in the night, 
when I awoke to think of Percy as I last saw him, 
the deep and earnest tones of prayer from the 
adjoining room told me that Ephraim was wrestling 
for the pardon which his abject spirit almost 
declined in advance to receive. 

He, too, soon slept in the family burying-ground. 
Poor, self-accused brother! I have suffered, but 
never as he did. 

In better times and with average seasons, I am 
vain enough to think that, though a woman, I could 
have managed the place with the average prosperity. 
But crops failed, and then came on the war-time, 
when help was scarce, and the demands of labor 
were high. Next the barns were burned by light- 
ning, and most of the stock perished in them. 

With each new misfortune I nerved myself for 
new efforts; but I came at last to realize that I was 
contending against hope. Years were piling their 
weight upon me; my strength was failing. Yet I 
struggled on. 

For two years the interest on the old mortgage 
which dated back to father’s time had not been 
paid, and threats of foreclosure had reached me. 
The prospect of being turned out of this dear old 
home was rudely thrust upon me. I could think of 
nothing else. I was thinking of it one evening, 
just at dusk, as I stood at the door. 

A poorly dressed man, leading a little girl, came 
out of the obscurity of the road, hesitated, and 
stopped. His face was half-concealed by hair and 
beard, and his shabby dress prejudiced me against 
him; but the rol} in his walk betokened the sailor, 
and inclined me at once to charity. 

“We’re hungry, ma’am—sissy and me,” he said, 
in a gruff voice. ‘Some bread and milk, please.” 

I motioned them into the kitchen. ‘Go in there,” 
I said, ‘and I will come in a moment and get you 
some food.” 

I was gone no longer than was necessary to bring 
the lamp that I had left lighted in the sitting-room. 
At the kitchen door my feet were arrested by the 
spectacle of the man’s impudence. He had actually 
gone to the buttery, brought out a pan of milk and 
a loaf of bread, dark as it was, and out of a dipper 
full of the milk, he was giving the child a drink. 

I was very indignant. ‘How dare you take such 
a liberty?” I asked. 

He turned his face over his shoulder to me, and 
the merry expression of his eye stopped my scolding 
abruptly. He spoke—this time in a voice that I 
knew at once. 

“Why, Patience, this is the way I used to do, you 
know.” 

I did not faint; but I must have dropped if he had 
not caught me. ‘‘O Percy!” I sobbed, “has God 
given you back to me?” 

“Yes, sister. Where is Ephraim?” 

I pointed toward the hill. 

We talked so late that night in the sitting-room 
that his little girl went to sleep in my arms. The 
report in the newspaper could not have referred to 
him, as he said that he had never seen the ship 
Emma Montford. 

Bronzed and bearded as he was, he had the beam. 
ing eye and the laughing voice of his youth; but 
when I told him more about Ephraim, his eyes 
moistened and he was silent for a long time. 

Later he told me the story of his wanderings, 
which I put in a few words. 

He had sailed to almost every quarter of the globe, 
and in the first years of his absence he had twice or 
thrice written to me. For some reason I did not 
receive the letters. As he did not hear from me he 
became careless, and for a long time was a wild and 
reckless rover. 

Later, he settled in Australia, where he married, 
and reared a family. 

“T thought I was happy in those days,” he con- 
cluded. ‘But when, one after another, my beloved 
wife and my children were taken from me—all but 
Clarice—my eyes were opened to my ingratitude and 
selfishness, and I said to myself that these afflictions 
were judgments upon me. Away off there on the 
other side of the globe I grew homesick for the old 
place and the dear, familiar faces—and here I am.” 

His words filled me with delight, and also pained 
me, for how could I tell him that the place was 
about to be sold? He was quick to see the change 
in my face, and asked me what was troubling me. 
He would have to know soon, and it seemed better 
to tell him at once. His eyes actually brightened as 
he heard me. 

**TIs that all?” he asked. 

“All? why, you don’t comprehend me. I told you 
there was two thousand dollars and two years’ 
interest due on the mortgage, and —” 

He drew a great leather wallet from his pocket. 
and tossed it into my lap. 

“There, Patience, examine that at your leisure. 
You’ll find three thousand dollars in it; you can use 
what’s over to fix up the old house. Fudge! be 
quiet! it’s only a drop out of what I have accumu- 
lated. Did you suppose I’d been farming off in rich 
Australia for so many years with nothing to show 
for it?” 

I was laughing and crying all at once. 

“You looked so shabby, Percy, I did not think —’’ 

‘‘No more would any one. But you might expect 
that when I did come back, all my boyish fun would 
come with me.” 

This happened one evening long ago. The years 
since then have brought to us all the happiness that 





was foreshadowed in Percy’s return. On this mellow 
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joy and gratitude. 
From the east window I see Percy and Clarice as 


they stroll among the mounds in the little enclosure | buy our provisions and make other preparations. 


where our parents and Ephraim are sleeping. He 
told me on the night of his return, that the dear 
child should always be with me, and that much of 
his own time should be spent here. He occupies the 
little chamber which was his in boyhood; he will 
have no other. 

Ah, is not life worth living, in spite of all its 


Indian summer afternoon, my heart is filled with 


and she did not object to our going on a ‘photo- 
graphing trip,” as we termed our expedition. 
It occupied us four or five days to build our raft, 


According to a very doubtful-looking specimen of 
journal which I kept, at irregular intervals, that 
season, it was on Thursday, the seventeenth day of 
August, that we made our start. To transport our 
blankets, ‘“‘grub-stake” stove and cooking utensils 
over to the river, we had recourse to a teamster. 

We jocularly informed Aunt Rosine that we ex- 





clouds and crosses, when it brings so bright a sunset 


as this? Yea, not only in the world to come, but | opinion that we would come home, hungry, before 


here, also, do we have our rewards. 


— ~@>— — 


JAMES FRANKLIN FITTs, | Sinclair took along his father’s Maynard rifle and 
| 


A WINNING FACE. 
I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
—Mathew Roydon. 


4@> -—— 


For the Con:panion. 


OUR FLOATING CAMP. 
In Four CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 
Down the Missouri. 


The floating camp in which our party of three 
youths went down the Missouri River, from the 
vicinity of Helena, Mont., to the Great Falls, was a 
rude combination of boat and shanty. 

To construct it, we knocked to pieces and rebuilt 
an old boat which had been used to ferry hay bales 
and cattle across the river. We found it difficult to 
calk our boat so that it would be tight, and it always 
took in a little water through its cracks; but the 
floor of our shanty was about a foot above the bot- 
tom of the boat, so the leakage did not greatly 
trouble us. 

The boat was fourteen feet long and six feet eight 
inches wide, and drew only a foot of water. The 
shanty was but eight feet long and six feet wide. 
The roof was five feet and ten inches above the 
floor, but it was high enough for us. I was but 
fifteen, and my two companions were scarcely older. 

To a person who knows the Missouri River in 
its course through the Belt range of mountains, our 
undertaking will seem unexplainable and foolhardy. 
In the light of what I now know, I would not allow 
a boy of mine, if I had one, to attempt it. The 
Missouri, through the mountains, is a swift stream, 
beset with numerous rocks and rapids. We had no 
knowledge of the river, save what we had learned 
from hunters and prospectors. 

My father was interested in some Montana mines, 
and I had gone out to Helena from New York with 
him to visit an uncle who resided there. I had taken 
with me a small portable camera for out-of-door, 
amateur photographing, but had had as yet no 
practice in the manipulation of it, a deficiency 
which just then I was quite desirous to remedy. A 
relative of mine, who was connected with the art 
department of one of the popular monthly maga- 
zines, had advised me to take pictures of everything 
of interest which I saw during my visit to the 
Northwest, and to send them to him. 

For all of my photographs that he could use, he 
promised to pay me liberally. He engaged to give me 
twenty dollars for a good negative of the Great Falls 
of the Missouri, which offer stimulated my desire to 
visit and to photograph this remarkable cataract, 

We arrived at Helena in August. In a few days 
my Uncle Moody and my father went to the Pacific 
coast. My Aunt Rosine was occupied with several 
lady visitors, who were preparing to take a trip to 
the National Park during the next month. 

My cousin and I—my cousin was Sinclair Moody, 
a boy of about my age—amused ourselves about the 
town. We had for a comrade a lame youth named 
Louis Ecklepecker, who had been injured several 
years before in a quartz mill in which he worked. 
The mill was now shut down for the summer, and he 
was thus left at leisure to go about with us. 

Ecklepecker—‘*Woodpecker”’ we familiarly called 
him—had no near relatives at Helena. He was a 
pale, lean boy, nearly sixteen years old. He was 
wholly without school education, but he possessed 
some unusual natural gifts, and understood a thou- 
sand practical matters of which my cousin Sinclair 
and I were ignorant. When he recounted what he 
had seen and heard, he was one of the most enter- 
taining boys I have ever met. 

It was Woodpecker who, when I spoke of going to 
the Great Falls, proposed that we float down the 
river to them; he said he knew two men who had 
gone down the river on a raft-boat similar to the one 
which we afterward built. 

It was twelve miles from Helena to the Missouri. 
We three boys walked over to the river one day, 
and there discovered the old hay-boat, which lay 
high and dry on the bank where it had lodged as it 
had floated down in high water from some ferry 


above. The idea at once occurred to us of fitting it | 


for a trip. The distance from where we lived to 
the river made a pretty long walk, but we went 
several times and worked on the boat, each time 


pected to be gone six months. She was of the 


| Saturday night. 





two boxes of cartridges. Louis had borrowed a 

double-barrelled shot-gun for the trip. I had no gun, 

and did not much care for one, for my chief ambition | 
| just then was to make photographs of the scenery | 
| and objects of interest on our route. My cousin and | 
| Louis, who were much interested in hunting and | 
fishing, had provided fishing-lines and hooks. 

At the point where we embarked, the Missouri is | 
a rapid river of pale green water, from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred yards wide, and of variable 
depth. We were ninety or a hundred miles below 
the triple junction of the three rivers, the Madison, 
the Gallatin and the Jefferson, which unite to form 
the Missouri. The water here is as clear as that of 
a mountain brook, and the river seems little like the 
turbid, muddy Missouri of Dakota and Nebraska. 

It was about nine o’clock in the forenoon when 
we paid our teamster and prepared to embark. 
| We loaded our “kit”? and provisions aboard the 





| to do with the brush, but we soon found that it was 


“Don’t get scared, boys,” Woodpecker remarked, 
as he clambered upon our deck-house for a look 
ahead. “We were a little hasty, starting out, but we 
can fix it allright. I’ve got a plan for buffing rocks, 
and we must arrange so that one of us can stand 
forward to keep a lookout and pass the word back 
to whoever is steering.” 

Our boat was so wide that it was difficult for a per- 
son to row it with a pair of oars. We found that 
this could be done, however, and setting to work 
with axe and hammer, we arranged a thwart across 
the boat, on the middle of which a rower could sit 
and use both oars. 

‘““Now take the axe and cut a lot of willow brush,” 
said Woodpecker. ‘Little pines and firs will be 
good, too.” Sinclair and I wondered what he meant 


to protect the boat from rocks. A great mass of 
tangled brush was fastened at the bow, and a similar 
mass was made fast on each side, pretty well forward. 
This brush, which lay deeper in the water than the 
bottom of the boat, was designed to act as a buffer 
when we should run upon a rock. 

Of course, if we had intended to row, or pole, the 
boat up stream, these masses of brush would have 
proved a hopeless impediment to our progress. But 
attached as they were to a boat which floated in a 
swift current, they did not obstruct our headway at 
all. The device proved a safeguard against rocks and 
shoals in the channel, and kept our boat from graz- 
ing against the ledgy and pebbly points and sharp 
bends which we passed. 

Our “ark,” which now looked like a floating brush- 
heap, ran against more than fifty rocks before we 





| “ark,” took a good look around, and pushed her out 
jinto the stream. We had fashioned two oars from 
| pieces of joist, and rigged row-locks and a seat on 
| each side of the ‘‘ark” just abaft the deck-house, so 
| that we could row, if it became necessary. We had 
lalso a sweep, or steering oar, astern, which Wood- 


| pecker undertook to manage; but as our boat entered | 


| the rapid current, the clumsy craft turned, drove 
| along broadside to the current for a few yards, then 
| swung farther around, and in less than half a min- 
|ute was going down stream stern foremost, with 
| our steering gear ahead! We found that, in order to 
| steer our “ark,” it must have steerage way, and 


|reached Ulidia, but our first collision was the only 
really dangerous shock that we experienced. The 
brush-heap at our bow always bore the brunt of the 
encounter, and we grew quite indifferent to rocks, 
except when the boat was in the swiftest part of a 
| rapid. ; 





Two hours or more were consumed in these prepa- 
| rations, and, as we desired to make a good start, we 
| did not land again till nearly six o’clock in the after- | 
noon. Then we put the boat 
alongside of an old abandoned 
mining flume which for many 


“Oh, let’s not hurry out,” said he. ‘’Tis cold yet. 
Wait till sunup.” 

I got my photographing apparatus together and 
went ashore. It was asplendid morning. The sun 
had already crimsoned the summit of the ridge 
across the river. Kingfishers chickered along the 
banks; even the gray old flume took on a cheery 
aspect. 

Tt was so cold that my teeth almost chattered. At 
length I set up my tripod, arranged the camera, and 
made an exposure for a romantic view of the old 
structure. I moved a little distance away, set up 
my tripod again, and had put my head under the 
black cloth, to focus my instrument for a second 
exposure, when a heavy footfall and a rustle among 
the willows, close at hand, startled me. 

WALTER E. STURGIs. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


For the Companion. 


A MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


Once a year a military tournament is held at Isling- 
ton, and all London flocks there to see the pick of 
the British army display its proficiency in warlike 
exercises. 

A more brilliant sight cannot easily be imagined. 
The rich uniforms of the various regiments flashing 
with scarlet, gold and burnished metals; the bunt- 
ing streaming from the roof and walls; the superb 
horses and the stirring music of the bands, con 
tribute to the interest excited by the skill and cour- 
age of the competitors, and twice a day Agricultural 
Hall is filled by ten thousand people. 

At a central point sit the “royalties,”’—that heavy 
gentleman, with the dark, red face, is the Duke of 
Cambridge, the commander-in-chief,—and from this 
dais the seats extend, tier above tier, as high as the 
girders of the enormous roof. We sometimes speak 
of a sea of faces, but the ten thousand look more 
like a mosaic, with a preponderance of pink in it, or 

a wide ribbon pat- 
terned with salmon 









spots. The spots 





hundred yards skirted the 















move and beam, 
however; cheers 
swell out from them, 
and we know that, 
small as they are, 
each of them is a 
man, @ woman, or a 
child. 

As we enter, a 
company of Life- 
guards are galloping 
around the arena, 
which measures 





OUR FIRST CAMP. 


| move at least a little faster than the current. Sin- 


| clair and I accordingly sat down at the oars, and | 


began pulling, and thus brought the boat under 
control of the steering sweep. 

We went on at a great rate for about half a mile. 
All three of us were so much occupied astern that 
no lookout was kept ahead. Coming into the quicker 
water which swirled round a rocky point, we swept 
on with an increased velocity, which was suddenly 
checked when the boat bumped heavily against a 
submerged rock! 

The shock nearly pitched Sinclair overboard, and 


of our deck-house. The uprights of our deck-house 
cracked loudly, and indeed the entire shanty nearly 
went by the board. Water came splashing aboard, 
as the strong current canted the boat, swung it from 
the rock, and sent it oscillating out into the middle 
of the stream. 

This near approach to shipwreck at the beginning 
of our voyage, and the sight of rougher water ahead, 
| almost threw us into a panic. 

“We'll be drowned!’’ Sinclair exclaimed, with a 





| frightened glance at the swift, green, relentless. | 
|looking current which appeared to hold us com- | 


pletely et its mercy. 


it did throw Woodpecker violently against the door | 


river bank, moored the boat for the night, and, 
having landed, kindled a fire. 

Woodpecker fried bacon and boiled potatoes, while 
Sinclair and I tried to make coffee. We had brought 
two boxes of soda crackers, a box of sweet wafers, 
several packages of wheat-meal and oat-meal for 
puddings, half a firkin of butter and a supply of 
| sugar and condensed milk. A board from the old 
flume, laid across two timbers, served us as a table, 
| and it is needless to say that we made a hearty 

meal. 
| As the sun set behind the mountain ridge, and the 
| gloom of evening fell upon the swirling river and 

the dark pines on the high, ledgy hill-sides, a sense 
of solitude and remoteness from home stole over us, 
and we felt somewhat lonesome. 

The river had already borne us deep among the 
gorges of the Belt Mountains, and in travelling the 
last eight or ten miles we had seen no sign of human 

| presence. From the craggy sides of, the ridge above 


the river bank we heard repeatedly the sharp little 
cry of martens, and at times other cries which we 
could not identify, but which suggested the thought 
of mountain lions. 

We decided to sleep in the shanty on board the 
boat, although we had to spread our blankets on the 
bare boards of the bunks. The “ark” was tied up 


eighty feet by two 
hundred. These are 
part of the house- 
hold troops of the Queen, and there is not a man 
among them who is less than six feet in height, 
while many are several inches taller. 

A gentleman sitting beside us tells us of their 
prowess. 

“T found a poor fellow lying in the hospital one 
day with his left arm gone, and I asked him how it 
had happened. He had been engaged in combat 
with an Arab, he told me, and had nearly dispatched 
him, when another Arab renewed the attack, and 
cut off the missing member. ‘What did you do 
then?’ I inquired. ‘I halved him, sir,’ the wounded 
man replied, with as much nonchalance as if he were 
speaking of cutting an apple in two.” 

Indeed, one sweep of such a weapon in a Life- 
guardsman’s hand would cleave a stouter body than 
a man’s. 

Who is the gentleman who has spoken with 
wounded soldiers on battle-fields? He is rather 
small, with not an ounce of flesh to spare; light and 
quick in movement; as supple and as active as a 
youth of twenty, and though his face wears an 
expression of shrewdness, it melts into benignity 
through frequent smiles. He is the picture of health 
and abounding vitality, and his complexion has a 
morning freshness, though his wavy hair and mous- 
tache are gray. Time has not made any line so deep 
as a scar across his cheek. There is not a touch of 
pomposity about him, nor the least consciousness of 
greatness, but there is no living English soldier who 
holds a higher place. 

Who, then, is it? No less a personage than Lord 
Wolseley, the Adjutant-General of the Forces, and 
the hero of many a battle from Sebastopol and 
Lucknow to Tel-el-Kebir. 

But we are losing the graceful evolutions of the 
Life-guardsmen. They are a regiment of giants. 
| Each is mounted on a jet-black horse and is in full 
uniform; white breeches, glossy boots, scarlet coat, 
| silver cuirass and plumed helmet, the light flying 
|from the burnished metal like sunshine from the 
}sea. The band plays a quickstep from “The Mi- 
|kado,” and horses and men wind in and out of the 
| mazes of a dance, in single file, in twos, in threes, 

in fours, with stately precision and grace, now 
wheeling in convoluting circles, now crossing swords 


| as they turn on pivots, then charging with solid 








for two or three hours. I confess that the shore looked remarkably attrac- 
To obtain boards and joist for our deck-house, we | tive to me just then, although it was barren and 

dismantled a ‘“‘shaek” which stood on a deserted | rocky. Woodpecker’s presence of mind did not 

homestead claim nearly half a mile from the river. | desert him. 

In the Northwest, property which has been aban-; ‘Back water with your oars,” he counselled. “I 

doned by the owner is accounted “common prop- | can steer just as well if you back water, and we 

erty,” to be appropriated to his own use by whoever | sha’n’t go so fast.” 

chooses to do so. Sinclair and I gladly obeyed this order, and so 
“Oh, he skipped out long ago,” Sinclair and | zealously did we ply the oars, that we almost 

Woodpecker said, when I objected to the proposi- | breasted the stream. 

tion to raze the shack. ‘That man who lived in it; After this laborious manner we dropped slowly 

will never show up here again.” |downa long reach of quick water, and came to a 
Aunt Rosine inquired where we went, and what | great pool of the river which spread out at the foot 

we were doing. We told her that we were building | of a rocky bluff. A narrow strip of alluvial soil, 

an “ark,”—for that was what we chose to call our | which lay at the water’s edge, was covered with 

clumsy craft,—and that we proposed to make a trip | willows and a few little pines and firs. 

on the river in it; but I must confess that neither | We pulled up to the bank to take counsel with one 

my cousin nor I said anything about the Great Falls |another and renew the courage which the unex- 

part of the plan. | pected strength and violence of the Missouri had 
We had no intention to deceive her; we did not | taxed very severely. Half a mile below us the river 


to the shore, and our strong bowline was curried | front and sweeping down the arena like the blaze of 
round the base of a willow clump twenty or thirty |@ prairie fire. 
feet away. | Endless seems the variety of the evolutions, and 

The door of the shanty, hung upon strong, sole- | yet each steed and its rider keep step to the music 
leather hinges, could be fastened inside by an iron | with unerring unison, the forefcet of some of the 
hasp and staple. Woodpecker cut a heap of brush | horses beating time as accurately as the conductor’s 
and piled it up outside the door. “If anything comes | baton. This is called a ‘musical ride,’? and is an 
prowling round, we shall hear it scratching through | ornamental interlude in the entertainment. Follow- 
that brush,” he said. Sinclair and he set their guns | ing it we have displays of sword versus sword, of 
in the corner of the shanty, near the head of our | “tent pegging,” of “hitting the ring,” of wrestling 
bunks, where they would be handy if needed. | on horseback and of lemon-cutting. 

Once inside our camp-house, with the door hasped, | A peg twelve inches long and three inches wide is 
we felt tolerably secure. The bunks were hard, but | thrust six inches into the ground, so that the remain- 
it was not long before we fell asleep, wearied as we ing six inches only are visible, and a cavalry man, 
were after our day of labor and exciting incidents. | galloping at full speed, charges at this with a lance, 

I waked long before sunrise. The air was chilly, | the object being to impale it and carry it off on the 
and my first strong impulse wis to pull my blanket | point without checking the speed of the horse. 
about my ears, turn over and go to sleep. Then the | These exercises are designed to give the men a 
thought of my unused camera came into my mind, | secure seat in the saddle and to train the hand and 








really believe that we should get so far as that. 1 turned abruptly out of sight behind a lofty cliff, and | and I determined to turn out and take a picture of | eye to an unerring aim. 
knew so little of the river myself that I supposed a low but perceptible roar announced that there | the old flume before breakfast. I slipped softly off my | A field battery now rolls into the arena, drawn 
we could stop and come back at will. Aunt Rosine | were rapids not far away. I hastily jumped ashore | bunk and began to overhaul my outfit. Woodpecker | by six powerful horses driven at their best gait, 


knew even less of the river than Sinclair and I did, and made our bowline fast to a bush. 


| waked up. | Round and round the floor they go, whirling past 
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the corners with such speed that it seems as if and search-lights, have been added ito the re- | Gladstone, for the purpose of sustaining her hus- 


they must capsize. At intervals in the arena pegs 


sources of warfare. Few boys could witness it 


are driven into the ground and gate-posis are | without burning to become soldiers, and the gen- 


erected. 
without even grazing them, though the posts are 


The battery must pass between these | tleman by our side tells us that it brings crowds to 


the recruiting officers. But the most useful thing 


only six feet ten inches apart and the space between | about the tournament is the money it brings in, 


the pegs is only five feet nine inches. 





To make | which, at the end of the week, amounts to over 








A MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


the work still nicer some of the gate-posts are so | two hundred thousand dollars, and the whole of | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


band in promoting the Liberal and Home Rule 
|cause. The Federation is nearly as large as the 
| Primrose League, and the work of its members is 
carried on with tireless energy. 

The women in these leagues in many ways aid 
their parties, both at election times and generally 
through the year. They form new branches; 
hold meetings and conventions, over which women 
preside, and at which women make speeches; 
they canvass boroughs and argue with the voters ; 
they make and distribute banners and badges; 
they bring voters to the polls in carriages; they 
scatter ‘‘flyers’’ and pamphlets. 

In all this varied work the high-born ladies 
work cordially side by side with women of a 
lower social class. In a hundred ways they are 
active in securing support to their parties and 
carrying elections. 

Thus, at the present time, the participation of 
English women im the politics of the day is far 
more active broader in range, and more powerful 


as an influence directing political events than ever | 


it was before. 
~@o, 
THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 
Here trimmed im sprigs, with blossoms, each 
Of the little bees in easy reach, 
Hang the boughs of the plum and peach, 
At the garden’s head are poplars tall, 
And peacocks, making their harsh, loud call, 
Sun themselves all day on the wall. 
—Phebe Cary. 
_ +e 


BETTER THAN CONQUEST. 


While several of the powers of the Old World 
are extending their colonial empires—England 
and Germany annexing vast regions in Fastern 
Africa, France in Western Africa and Annam, 
Italy on the borders of the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden—the United States gains certain decided 
advantages abroad without departing from its 
traditional policy of abstaining from seeking for- 
eign possessions. 

The extension of American influence is not 


fixed that they are encountered immediately after | this sum is given to various charities for old and | based upon the assertion of political power, but 


the turning of a corner, which is sharp enough to disabled soldiers. 


unbalance both horses and men. 

Then a combat takes place between a soldier 
on horseback, armed with a sword, and another 
soldier afoot, armed with a bayonet. One is dis- 
posed to think that the man afoot would have no 
chance, but the greater length of his weapon, and 
his superior agility, enable him to overthrow his 
adversary. 


Another combat is between sword and lance, | 


both mounted, and in this the lance is victorious ; 
and there are bouts with single sticks, and wrest- 
ling on horseback, and tugs-of-war. 

A company of cavalry show their proficiency 
in horsemanship, leaping over hurdles, stone walls 
and imaginary rivers. The horses are made to 
lie down to form barricades for their riders, who 
fire over their prostrate bodies at a fancied enemy. 
When the signal is given to mount again, horse 
and man rise as if they were one. 

“Tommy Atkins,’ as the British soldier is 
nicknamed, excites one’s admiration in displays 
of this kind, and the brilliance of his uniform 
gives him a spectacular advantage over the soberly 
dressed American soldiers we are used to seeing. 


A wide strip of blue canvas represents a river, 
beyond which a mountain pass is pictured with a 
stockaded entrance. An army corps, on the march 
through an enemy's country, has detached a small 
mixed force for the purpose of turning the enemy’s 
flank, and to do this it is necessary for the force 
to cross the river and defile through the pass. 

The commander does not know whether the 
pass is in the possession of the enemy or not, and 
his troops are ordered to reconnoitre as far as the 
bank of the river. If they do not discover the 
enemy, they are to bivouac for the night, and 
await the arrival of a troop of Royal Engineers, 
with tools and materials for bridging the river. 

We see the force arrive,—one corps upon bicy- 
cles,—and, though the campaign is altogether 
imaginary, all the participants look as much in 
earnest as though they were on the eve of a real 
battle. Pickets are posted along the river, tents 
pitched, fires lighted, and in two or three minutes 
the arrangements for the bivouac are complete. 
As if by magic a military camp has sprung up in 
the arena. 

After supper the soldiers retire to their tents, 
and they are supposed to be fast asleep when the 
rays of an electric search-light are turned upon 
the encampment from the pass, and the enemy 
opens fire. It takes less than the twinkling of an 
eye to arouse the sleepers, and the men on bicycles 
are the first to start for the front. 

All is bustle and excitement. The river is forda- 
ble by infantry, but cannot be crossed by artillery. 
Now, however, the engineers arrive, and in a very 
few seconds a portable bridge has been thrown 
across the stream. ‘The batteries are dragged 
over it, and though it has been so quickly put 
together, it is solid enough to bear the weight of 
the heavy guns and horses. 

Just as it is completed the enemy make an 
attack in force, but they are driven back behind 
the stockade at the mouth of the pass, and thence 
they beat a retreat. 
and, to the tune of ‘Rule Britannia,’’ the victors 
push through the ravine and clear the heights. 


The stockade is blown up, | 


A very amusing little drama it is, showing us 


how many new devices, such as machine-guns 


WitiiaM H. Riverine. 
— +> — 
NIGHT. 
© fair Night, 
Now folding up thy star-book, scriptured thick 
With silver signs and parables unsealed 
Of truth, which, opening, shall redeem the world! 
—Anon. 
ones +r — 
WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


English women, especially those of the higher 
social class, have always taken a deep, and some- 
times an active, interest in the politics of their 
country. Indeed, politics in England are closely 


upon friendliness and commerce. As long ago as 
1835 this country made a commercial agreement 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and its merchants 
gained a foothold in that country which has given 
them a preponderance over European traders to 
this day. 

The policy toward Japan, friendly in its main 
features, has been productive of much benefit to 
our citizens as well as to the Japanese; and only 
lately the Japanese Government has granted to 
| American merchants an important extension of 
| privileges. 
| In the islands of the Pacific Ocean, the influ- 
ence of the United States has become, without a 








connected with society, since the peers and the| single annexation, so marked that the Samoans 


leading statesmen are both social and political 
leaders. 

In former years, therefore, women exercised an 
influence on political events through purely social 
channels. It was in fashionable and aristocratic 
drawing-rooms that that influence was for the 
most part felt. In this way such social leaders as 
Lady Palmerston, Lady Waldegrave and Lady 
Holland exerted themselves to aid the parties to 


| which their husbands belonged. 
The end of the entertainment is a “sham fight.” | 





Occasionally dames of high degree made more 
public exertions in helping political causes and 
candidates. The story is well known how the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, late in the last 
century, openly electioneered at the polls in favor 
of Charles James Fox; but in former times very 
httle public canvassing for votes was done by 
women. Society frowned upon their interference 
in politics. 

Within recent years the sphere of women's 
activity in politics in England has greatly widened. 
Women have been admitted to vote for school 
boards, and to sit on those boards themselves. 
They are also entitled to vote for the new county 
councils, to which has been given over the admin- 
istration of the local affairs of the British cities, 
towns and counties. 

One woman, indeed, Lady Sandhurst, was 


elected a member of the London City Council, | 


but the courts decided that, under the law, she 
could not take her seat. 
not distant when women will be admitted to these 
councils, nor is it unlikely that parliamentary 
suffrage will also, in the near future, be granted 
to them. 

Meanwhile, within the past few years, a new 
and important field for the operations of women 
in English politics has been opened. 
leagues, composed of both women and men, have 
been formed for active and continuous political 
work. 

The first of these to be established was the 
‘*Primrose League,"’ founded by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his American wife, and devoted to 
the support of the Tory party. The name is de- 
rived from the pretty English flower, the prim- 
rose, because that was the favorite flower of the 
late Tory chief, Lord Beaconsfield. 

This league now comprises eight hundred thou- 
sand members. Its ‘habitations,’’ as the various 
branches are called, are established throughout 
Scotland and England, and it has come to be 
recognized, by friends and foes, as a powerful 
political force. 


The rival of the Primrose League is the 
‘Women’s Liberal Federation,’ which was 


founded for similar political objects by Mrs. 


The time is probably | 


Great | 


have been anxious to accept the friendly offices of 
the government, while the German and English 
Governments recognize the position which we 
have peaceably acquired. 

Throughout the islands of the Pacific the United 
States has, indeed, gained an influence which 
corresponds very closely with what our early 
statesmen held should be our authority in the 
islands of the Atlantic and of the Caribbean 
adjacent to our shores. 

The most marked development of this friendly, 


Islands. 


with the Hawaiian Kingdom, in 1876, American 
business with the islands has grown so greatly 
that they seem to have become, commercially 
and financially at least, a part of the United 
States. 

Americans are said to be, indeed, in practical 
control of the political affairs of the kingdom; 
but so far as this is true, it is true only of Ameri- 
cans who have become citizens of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom, and whose influence comes from their 
prominence in the community, won by their own 
efforts. 

This government exercises no control over that 
|} of Hawaii, and has no formal ‘protectorate,’ 
such as European governments usually make, in 
the case of weaker nations, an introductory step 
to actual annexation. And yet its influence and 
interest in the Sandwich Islands are quite as com- 
| pletely respected by foreign powers as if it had 





| assumed actual charge of the affairs of the king- | 


dom. At present there seems to be no need of a 
closer connection. Whether or not there must be 
actual union by and by, the future must determine. 

American business with Hawaii, chiefly growing 
out of the trade in sugar, which has been greatly 
stimulated by the reciprocity treaty, has become 
so important that a company has been formed to 
lay a telegraph cable from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 

As a submarine telegraph between the two cities 
is estimated to cost about a million and a half of 
dollars, the extent of the legitimate trade which 
makes the connection worth so large an expendi- 





ture is quite plain. 

Very far the greater part of all the goods which 
the Hawaiians import is of American production, 
just as this country is almost the only market for 
their own products. And the development of 
their trade with the United States has had the 
effect to redeem their country from a state of 
decline into which it had fallen prior to the nego- 
tiation of the reciprocity treaty. 

The relations between the two countries are 


but not covetous, policy has been in the Hawaiian | 
Following the negotiation of a treaty | 
of reciprocity, or mutual trade free from tariffs, | 


AUG. 1, 1889. 


| based upon fairness and a consideration of mutual 
advantage. If we had taken and held Hawaii by 
force of the sword, 1t is not likely that the connec- 
tion with the islands would have been so profitable 
to Americans as it 1s now; and it is certain that 

jour relations with the native inhabitants would 
not have been so agreeable. 
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CHOOSING A PROFESSION. 


Twenty years ago Thomas Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
|one of the shrewdest of railway men, spent a few 
| days in a country village. An active, bright-faced 
boy in the house where he boarded attracted his 
notice. He asked the school-master what was the 
capacity of the lad. 

“He is dull,” was the reply. “Thick-headed and 
incapable, though willing enough to learn. His 
|father wishes to make a chemist of him, but he 
| cannot master the first principles of the science.” 
| Mr Scott, watching the lad, observed that in the 
affairs of daily life his judgment was clear and just, 
and his observation keen. He showed, too, a singu 
lar faculty for managing his school-fellows. The 
boy’s parents were induced to take him from school, 
and Mr. Scott gave him work in the yard of a rail- 
way. 

“Now,” he said, “you have no longer to deal with 
| books, but with things and men. Make your own 
| way. I believe you can do it.” 

It was the first time the boy had been told that he 
| was not wholly a dolt. He proved to be energetic, 

intelligent, and enthusiastic in his work. There was 
acertain firmness and cordiality in his manner which 
gave him control over his associates. He was soon 
| sent out upon the road in charge of a gang of men. 
A few years later, when Mr. Scott came that way 
again, the young man was superintendent of a divi- 
|sion. He afterward rose steadily to the front rank 
in his profession. 

A boy is too apt to be influenced in the choice of 
| his life-work by some accident or petty motive. His 
| father and grandfather have been successful physi- 
| cians, or manufacturers, or butchers, and it seems 
| natural and right for him to follow in their foot- 
| steps. Or his intimate friend at college is going to 

study law, and he must do the same. 
| Sometimes a pious father and mother cherish a 

fond hope that the boy will devote his life to preach- 
ing the gospel, and, rather than disappoint them, he 
does it, with no fitness nor real zeal for the work. 

In each case the lad’s life is a failure for the want 

of a little deliberation and a careful examination of 
| his natural abilities. 

Among the readers of the Companion there are 
tens of thousands of boys who must soon make 
choice of their profession or trade, one of the most 
momentous earthly questions which will be set be- 
fore them. 

Don’t be in a hurry, boys. Do not let an accident 
decide for you. Do not choose an occupation because 
it is more “genteel” than others. It is the man 
who gives character and dignity to his occupation, 
as to his clothes. 

Do not think, because you were rated dull at school, 
that there is no honorable place for you in the world. 
There are talents and powers which do not deal with 
books. God sends no man into the world without 
providing an occupation for him in which he may 
earn respect. You have yours. 

But take care that the work is that for which the 
tool is fitted. The mere fact that the work seems 
pleasant and attractive to you does not prove that it 
is fitted to your faculties. You may be ambitious, 
but you cannot climb a ladder without feet and 
hands. 

Learn the strength of your feet and hands, find 
the right ladder, and then trust only in God and to 
| yourself to make your way up it. 





NNN dai lates 
THE TYPE-WRITER GIRL. 


She is often a subject of conversation among men 
of business. Each speaker judges her according to 
his own experience. If he has a girl who does her 
duty in the right spirit and in the right manner, he 
commends the custom of employing girls. Quiet 
and cheerful efficiency carry the day over all the 
| slight inconveniences involved in the employment 
| of women in offices and counting-rooms. 
| Men who have not had the good fortune to get the 
| right kind of girl, or who are not the right kind of 
| persons to have girls in their employment, object to 

them. They have to keep a restraint upon them- 
selves, which is irksome. 

They cannot scolda young lady, except very gently, 
and with judicious circumlocution. They are often 
compelled to perceive that the type-writer girl does 

| not care two straws for the business she is engaged 
in, that she does it only because she must, and that 
she is longing for the day of her deliverance. Such 
girls have acquired the name of ‘“clock-watchers.” 

On the other hand, there are plenty of men who 
need the restraint upon their words and temper 

| which the presence of a woman naturally imposes. 
| A type-writer girl in Indianapolis has expressed 
| herself on this subject with commendable vigor in 
| the Journal of that city. She declared that she was 
| sick of men and their untidy ways. 

“They sling paper,” she added, ‘all over the office, 
and loli about on the desks and chairs in such un- 
dignified attitudes. They smoke and chew. We 
have fourteen drummers who come into our office, 
and only one of them has ever had the courtesy to 
ask me if cigar-smoke is offensive to me. 

“Then they are silly; they talk such nonsense as 
sixteen-year-old girls wouldn’t be guilty of. It is all 
about neckties, new hats, ballets, good dinners and 
so on. 

“Tf you think man is the superior animal, you just 
spend some time in a business office with assorted 
| Sizes of him and you will see. I am beginning to 
| believe that a trashy dime novel is better society 
than the average man, and equally improving.” 

It is arelief to know that the men of whom she com- 
plains are of assorted sizes. Her description applies 
to the conduct of persons who will have to grow a 
| good while before they come up to the standard of 
the average man. 

We observe from the remarks of the young lady 
that there are two parties involved in this question. 
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The ameaius of f girls as type-writing clerks pre- | 
supposes and necessitates a much higher type of | 
civilization than that described. Among men of 
business who know how to behave in the presence | 
of women, the system appears to grow every year 
in favor. —_ | 
ENGLISH BULLS. 


Sergeant Arabin, at one time commissioner of the 
Old Bailey, or Central Criminal Court, in London, 
was a most eccentric man, both as to ideas and in 
the expression of them. The author of “Bench and 

tar” says that, in sentencing a prisoner convicted 
of stealing property from his employer, he made the 
surprising statement : 

“Prisoner at the bar, if ever there was a clearer 
case than this of a man robbing his master, this case 
is that case.”’ 

Again, in passing judgment on a middle-aged 
man, undeniably guilty, he said, ‘It is in my power 
to subject you to transportation for a period very 
considerably beyond the term of your natural life; 
but the court, in its mercy, will not go as far as it 
logically might, and the sentence is that you be 
transported for two periods of seven years each.” 

It is also recorded of Arabin that, in sentencing 
a man to a comparatively light punishment, he used 
the words: “‘Prisoner at the bar, there are mitigat- 
ing circumstances in this case, that induce me to 
take a lenient view of it, and I will therefore give 
you a chance of redeeming a character that you have 
irretrievably lost.” 

“My good man,” he one day said to a witness, 
“don’t go gabbling on so. Hold your tongue, and 
answer the question that is put to you.” 

This peculiar advocate prided himself on his 
memory of faces, and the result was that he often 
claimed acquaintance with rogues. 

“This is not the first time I have seen your face, 
young gentleman,” he said one day to a boy who 
had been found guilty of larceny, ‘or that you have 
seen mine. You know that we have met before.” 

“No,” said the boy, beginning to whimper, “it’s 
the first time I was ever here, your worship.” 

“Don’t tell me that!” said Arabin. “I can’t be 
deceived. Your face is very familiar to me. Jailer, 
do you know anything of this youngster?” 

“Oh yes, my lord,” was the reply. ‘‘He’s a very 
bad boy, a constant associate of thieves. He’s been 
very badly brought up, my lord. He lives in a most 
disreputable place.” 

“Ah,” said Arabin, “I knew I was right! I was 
quite sure your face was well known to me.” 


iia +e = 
INDEPENDENT. 


“The King,” said Augustus Hare, “is the least 
independent man in his dominion—the beggar the 
most so.” An anecdote of an eccentric Oxford beg 
gar illustrates the latter part of Hare’s aphorism. 

A person of dishonest character met the beggar 
one day as he was walking without shoes or stock- 
ings. 

“Call at my house, and I will give you a pair of 
shoes,”’ said the man. 

“Excuse me, sir!’ answered the beggar. ‘I would 
not stand in your shoes for all the world!” 

A striking illustration of the independence which 
is the child of contentment and self-respect is one 
told of the father of an English bishop. Ben 
Hinchliffe drove a hackney coach. His industry 
made him the owner of a livery stable in London, 
and enabled him to send his son to Oxford. The 
son graduated with honors, entered the church, and 
became Bishop of Peterborough. 

One day the Bishop came to the livery-stable 
keeper and said, ‘‘Father, you must be tired of busi- 
ness, and must wish to retire into the country and 
live in your own way. Four or five hundred pounds 
a year are at your service.” 

“No, Jack,” answered the independent father, ‘I 
will stay where I am. I am proud of you, and I 
hope you are not ashamed of me. All I have I have 
earned, and it shall never be said that old Ben 
Hinchliffe was indebted to his son or to any man 
living for his livelihood.” 


—— +—$—$_—_> 
HARD TO BEAR. 


No one ever had more genuine delight in the pos- 
Session of land, and its accompanying wealth of 
growth and bloom, than did Emerson in his orchard. 
Some caviller said to him, ‘‘Your pears cost you 
more than mine, which I buy;’” and the answer was 
ready. 

“Yes, they are costly, but we all have expensive 
vices. You play at billiards, I at pear-trees.” 

A public-spirited citizen, he took pleasure in send- 
ing to the “cattle-show exhibition” specimens of 
fruit from his garden. One day, after this exhibi- 
tion, a party of gentlemen visited his orchard, and 
were introduced to him by his neighbor as a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
He smiled with modest pride at having his orchard 
thus honored, but the chairman said: 

“Mr. Emerson, the committee have called to see 
the soil which produces such poor specimens of such 
fine varieties.” 

It may have been a damp year, and the pears 
were rusty, but, as his son writes, “In all years, the 
proprietor saw the gold through the rust.” 








————eEeE 
COMFORT FOR YOUNG POETS. 


Dr. T. M. Coan gives a piece of advice to young 
writers which may be of service to some of them. 
He says: ‘Write poetry! You cannot write too 
much, if only you will spare your friends. Dis- 
cipline yourself, but do not ask any one to read or to 
publish the verse you write. 

“Verse-making is the best possible practice for 
writing prose; it trains you in the careful choice of 
words; it forces upon your consciousness a host of 
synonyms that you might never stop to find when 
you are ambling along in prose; it makes you think | 
of clear expression, of melody, of liveliness, of con- | 
ciseness—of every quality, indeed, that prose as well | 
8 poetry demands. Verse-writing, in a word, is 
the best possible tonic for the indolent writer of 
prose; for one cannot write even tolerable verse 
without taking pains.” 
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To this may be added the well-known fact that 
almost all the noted writers of prose have actually 
written poetry, and many of them much poetry. 


| | John Quincy Adams, Horace Greeley, James Gordon 


' Bennett, Doctor Franklin, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Abraham Lincoln, Napoleon Bonaparte 


| and Frederick I. of Prussia all wrote more or less 


verse, though absorbed most of their lives in pursuits 
far removed from poetry. 

There is a volume of interesting poetry filled with 
the productions of poets who published but one 
known poem. King Frederick, on the contrary, 
wrote and printed enough poetry to fill three octavo 
volumes. Verse-making was his habitual solace in 
time of trouble. 


ee ne ee 
SISTERLY DEVOTION. 


Caroline Herschel had one passion—devotion to 
her brother, Sir William Herschel, the astronomer. 
His wish was her law. He began his career in Eng- 
land as a musician, leading the orchestra in the 
Pump Room at Bath. He thought that his sister 
Caroline, who was living at the family home in 
Hanover, might assist him by singing at his concerts, 
and accordingly requested his brother Jacob to give 
her lessons. Jacob ridiculed the plan, but Caroline 
determined that William’s wish should be obeyed. 


“T took every opportunity ,’ she says, ‘when all were 
from home, toimitate, with a gag between my teeth, 
the solo parts of concertos, shake and all, such as I 
had heard them play on the violin, in consequence 

had gained a tolerable execution before I knew 
how to sing.’ 

Subsequently, when her brother became an astron- 
omer, she showed the same decision, ingenuity and 
perseverance. She made a pasteboard tube, eigh- 
teen or twenty feet long, that he might have a more 
perfect telescope than the small and poor ones then 
used. The brother’s suite of handsome apartments 
was turned into a workshop, and Caroline became 
as useful to him as a boy to his master. 

George III. appointed William Herschel Astrono- 
mer Royal, and he removed to a house in Dachet, 
near W indsor, where he had a grass- -plot on which 
the twenty- -foot telescope was erected. Caroline was 
supplied with a telescope for “sweeping” the heav- 
ens in search of comets. Every starry night she had 
to spend on the grass-plot covered with dew or hoar- 
frost, without a human being near enough to be 
within call. 

Her education was so defective that she was 
obliged to learn the mathematical formule necessary 
to astronomical calculations when she was about to 
use them. Even her memory was so poor that she 
could not remember the multiplication table, and 
always carried a copy of it in her pocket; but her 
intense love for her Grother, and her desire to assist 
him, enabled her to overcome these obstacles, and 
to respond to his demands upon her. 

“T am nothing,” she wrote; “I have done noth. 
ing. All I am, all I know, I owe to my brother. I 
am only the tool which he shaped to his own use. A 
well-trained puppy: -dog would have done as much.” 

Such _ unselfish devotion to a brother is almost 
unparalleled. Caroline’ Herschel had no ambition 
but to serve him; no vanity except pride in his 
achievements. She was jealous of his fame, and 
after his death underrated the progress of astron- 
omy, because she thought any dev elopment therein 
detracted from her brother’s reputation. 
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AUSTRALIAN JARGON. 


Mrs. Millett gives in her book, “An Australian 
Parsonage,” an amusing account of the peculiar | 
mixture of native and English speech which serves 
the purposes of social and business intercourse be- 
tween the natives and the colonists. 


This sort of hotchpotch is composed of native 
words — ly mingled with English, and is better 
understood by the natives than is plain English. It 
consists in getting rid of all prepositions, driving 
the verb to the end of the sentence, and tacking on 
to it the syllable ‘um’ as an ornamental finish 
wherever it sounds euphonious. 

Thus I heard Khourabene calling out one day, 
“Dog hollarum, water wantum,” implying that he 
thought our house- dog was whining with thirst. 

A large quantity of anything is expressed by the 
words “big-fellow,” as ‘“big-fellow rain,’ “big- 
fellow fond of; » butin showing pity or condolence, 
‘poor old fe llow”’ is the received form, and is of 


such universal application that it is quite as suitable | 
to a baby cutting its teeth, as to the moon oe | | 


from an eclipse. “Quiet fellow” and “sulky fellow” 
have an almost equally wide range, the first signify- 
ing any conceivable degree of mmm either in 
man or beast, and the latter ferocity to a like extent. 

The words “get down’’ have been chosen as a 
synonym of the verb “to be,”’ and the first question 
of a friendly native would ‘be, “Mamman all right 
get down?” meaning “Is father quite well?” for, 
strange to say, mamman is the native word for 
“father,” whilst nangan or oongan stands for 
“mother.” 
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NEWSPAPER NAMES IN THE FAR WEST. 


One of our Western Historical Societies possesses 
copies of the following newspapers. The names 
were copied from its files, and published in the 
Writer of Boston by Mr. F. O. Popenoe. 


Kansas Prairie Dog, Cheyenne County Rustler, 
Clark County Clipper, Cash City Cashier, Morgan 
ville News and Sunflower, the Saturday Cyclone, the 
Brick, the Eye, the Allison Breeze and Times, the 
Head Centre and Daily Morning Sun, the Broad ‘Axe, 
Grip, Locomotive, Kansas Cowboy, the Ryansville 
Boomer, Hill City Lively Times, Western Cyclone, 
Conductor Punch, Cimarron Herald and Kangas Sod 
House, the Montezuma C hief, Ensign Razzoop, Bor- 
der Ruffian, the Jayhawker ‘and Palladium, Saute 
Fé Trail, Comanche Chief and Kiowa C hief, Daily 
Infant W: onder, the Scout, Gopher, and Winona, the 
Hatchet, the Fanatic, the Comet, the Boomerang, 
the Hornet, the Wasp, Astonisher and Paralyzer, 
Inkslingers’ Advertiser, Grisby City Scorcher, Sun. 
day Growler, the Prairie Owl, Springfield Soap Box, 
the Whim-Wham, Sherman County Dark Horse, the 
Bazoo, Thomas County Cat, and Grit. 


a 
“GENERAL.” 


With all their democratic theories and feelings, 
Americans are not a whit behind the rest of the 
world in a fondness for honorary titles. 


When Samuel C. Pomeroy, afterward Senator 
Pomeroy, was on his way from Massachusetts to 
settle in Kansas, his travelling companion, a man 
familiar with Western customs, said to him 

“Pomeroy, a man on the frontier is nobody with. 
out a handle to his name. You must certainly have 
one of some kind or other.” 

Mr. Pomeroy declared that he was not entitled to 
any, but his friend persisted 

“You were once a member of the Massachusetts 
General Court, weren’t you?” 

“Ves? 


“Well, that will answer perfectly.” 

The new-comer was accordingly introduced as 
‘General Pomeroy,” and as long as he lived he was 
known by that title. 
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Write Hub Gore Makers, Boston,asking what shoe 

dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[ Ade. | 
- > 

Half of all sickness begins in a cold. Stop the 

cold and sickness is arrested. One cold stopped more | 

than pays for the STANDARD THERMOMETER. [Adr. 


Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 

sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Adv. 
—_——> 

Burnett’s Cocoaine allays teritation, removes all 

tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 

capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 

orous and healthy er ‘owth of hair. [Adv. 
—>— 





For the teeth use “Brown’ 's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists, [/ aoe, | 














VERY LADY should use Raven Gloss Shoe ian’ 
tng. Tryit. Gives a natural finish; not varnish. 


YUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora, 
N.Y. Cor. C.J. WRIGHT, B. 8., A. M., Principal, 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


School for. Boys. Catalogues on auuttention. | 
$5 is 8 a day. Sample: s worth $2.15 FREE. 














oh, not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster | 
any Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. | 











$572 6 A DAY at home, selling the NICKEL TIDY 
basen Sam le and Agent’s price-list mailed for 
10c. insilver. W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, O. 
ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for eeunnnan neewre ING ON 
er Jonathan,” ESH 


N & CO., Seattle, Wash. 











ae a er ustr =a circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, lil. 

















EGE OF MI ae BUFFALO, NE 
LEARNED A T HOME BY OUR METH 
4 HORTHAND 2 RD SYSTEM 
SHOU Das aenas Wine aearen TPR 
YO ¢G ME Wanted tolearn Telegraphy. | 
Best Telegraph School in 
existence. Cost of poerning low. Particulars free. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. | 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Solera ne | 
Full pod 44 Courses, po ear libraries, 
age ee etc. See advt. in Companion of July 

18th. Address, CLERK OF FACULTY, SALEM, VA. 


HELLMUTH ( COLLEGE, F°r,,vouns,, Laates. 


Has Few Equals and No * super ior in Amer . 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, o- 
cution, Business Course. “Climate E14. 4 
healthy. Cost moderate. Pupils may, enter at any time. 
For circular, address, Rev. E. N. English, M. A., Principal. 


is readily learned and when 
TELEG RA PHY acquired earns good pay. 

Thoreestly taught at Easte 
man College, | ompstont operators Expenses low. Lines 


furnishe rators. Address for cata 
logue CO OARRINGTON G GA S, Poughkeepsie, N. Ye 


STEELE'S SCHOOL rouNa 


RTFORD, CONN. 
Fat [a begins WwW ednesday, Sept. 2 
ddress, GEORGE W. STEELE. 


for Young 

HOUGHTON SEMINARY “Y.i%2" 
Advantages unsurpassed: attractive to high school 
graduates; Laboratory work in Sciences: French and 
German Conversation; Music and Art. 29th year. Tl- 
lustrated catalogue. Address, A. G. Benedict, Clinton,N. ¥. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 40th Annual Session opens October 3, 1889. A three 

years’ graded course given in Spring and W inter terms. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Phi 
















































































pocoughly sor College, the Government Academies, and | 
Founded in 1784, Excellent home. Students from 
admits to nee Address Augustine Jones, LL.B. 

Form Book. 

pone ty sales. For prices ask 

cago, who 0 wish to employ a few more goods salesmen. 
of a suffere iver complaint a twin eg e 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., I4 years City ba 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATION nome. 

NESS. erticnlars tre. Addre 
CK-ON-THE-HUDSON 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Peenenes 
litary Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
’ P idence, R.I. 
TENDS’ SCHOOL "rerinc®: 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Our certificate 
MANUAL, The Great 
Standard in Social and Business 
Book Agent, or write Danks 
Ghlcagoswh Hill Standard Book Co., 103 State St., 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
YONTENTS: ery and its causes. Experience 
Constipation a result_of dyspepsia. Food to be taken 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. a2 sol: 
. 40 cents per oz. 
er oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
he celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and | 
STAIN USINESS 
OBTAINA =] N 
By means of preetiosl Correspondence instruction 
as given Full the CHAUTAUQUA SC HOOL of BUSI- 
ALL, Sec’y, “Plainfield, N.J. 
GRADUATING COURSE | UNIVERSITY ‘PREPAR- 
ATORY and BUSINESS 
YOUNG LADIE 


For Boys and Y oung Men. 
Successful School at ests ur Rates) Special Teaching 
or Backward Pupils. Art, Music, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Send tor New Catalogue. Next year Opens Sept. 
Ith. W. H. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 


DO YOU WANT AN 


ELECTRIC BELL? 


If so, now is the time to order one. For oF next 
— I will send a 244 inch gong Electric Bell (W.E 
a push button, and forty feet of insulated wire 
com — directions for making a Leclanche Battery, | 











Sor By mail, 15 cents extra. Bell alone, $1.25. By 
ety cents extra. Send money by postal note. money 
order or draft. nie will appear but once. Address, 
G. C. FARKEL. a nt N. YW. 








neta o ENGLE ° ocees 


Weight 


Ibs. 





¥ One Gun and $2. 00 
SO Buck Shot, aan on aga of 
Steel Barrels and Springs. Reports. No Explosion, 
ENGLE SPRING nad "CO. enalotan, Me Pa. 


| RESOLVENT, $1. 


389 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn? 

Prospectus of our new work, “Systematic Short- 
hand,” by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, LITERATURE, ORATORY, LANGUA 
| GES, FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. 

lc LASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR 
| YOUNG LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS. 
NEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR 


| COMPETENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUP- 


PLY. THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOINT- 
ED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND 
ART IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALEN- 
| DAR. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12th. 


_E TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., Boston. 


OW to 6Gure 
SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
& @uTICURA 
PREMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are s edily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite "Skin Beautié er, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Prepared by the POTTER DRuG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








ge Pimples, blackhe: nds, chapped and oily skin «a 
wo prevented by Cu TICURA SOAP. 





Relief in one minute, ‘for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only Seay es plaster. 25 oumts. 


BUNKER HILL $3.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 
















WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
Goods direct from manufacturers. 
See our samples before ordering elsewhere. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 








Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline ofa 
samples with our unique* 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 
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roar Rehad meee 


From the oes little SE eeniLA in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPPE 
Boston THE aThe, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my ores I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 


certainly say th: . it is the best Powder in the market. 


1 have used it for the past 10 years, and — safely ad- 


vise all ladies to use no other. are erat 
MARG cRITE: FISH. 


THE LABLACHE FACE FE E POWDER is the purest 


and only pastes toilet preparation in use. It purifies 
and beaut 

on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 

‘ French erfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


fies the complexion. Mailed to any address 
oN tVY & CO., 





lished by the famous growers, 








States and Canada, 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocuses, Irises, Amaryilis, Gloxineas, 
Paeonies, Primulas, Lily of the Valley 

The most extensive Catalogue of the above and ll pew pnd rare Bulbs ona Plants is pub- 


Roses, etc., € 


Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, 


. Rooz 

Established 1832. Don’t fail to send for our Fail. 1889, Catalogue, which is now ready, and will be 

mailed to intending pure mnosr Ts * ,on receipt of 3 cents ostage. Address our Sole Agent for United 
BR KUILE, 33 BROADWAY, N, Y., P. O. Box 2494, 
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AUGUST. a. 
Th. 1. Battle of the Nile, 1798. 
Fr. 2. Declaration of Independence signed, 1776. 


| 


| her request. 


Sa. 3. Benedict Arnold took command of West Point, 1780. | 


Su. 4. First Battle of the Franco-Prussian War, 1870. 
Mo. 5. Gen. P. H. Sheridan died, 1888. 

Tu. 6. Alfred Tennyson born, 1809. 

We. 7. First Reformed Parliament met, 1832. 











For the Companion. 
LITTLE LADY IN THE GOLDEN FRAME. 


Little Lady in the golden frame, 

Speak, and tell me truly, what’s your name? 
Once—it seems a weary while ago— 

Such another girl I used to know! 

Brown hair twisted into placid curl, 

Eyes demure and forehead like a pearl, 
Mouth sedate and solemn—smile who can 
*Neath the glances of the Artist Man! 


Ah, that silken gown! what trembling pride 
Swells the foolish little heart inside! 

Lace about the throat right primly set— 
And below, the broidered pantalet. 

In your hand you carry—shall I say 

Rose of June or violets of May? 

To one growth all flower-gardens ran 
’Neath the fingers of the Artist Man. 


Yes, you have your girlish dreams, no doubt; 
Won't you tell me what you dream about? 
You're a bit tuo quiet for my taste, 

Never Geetel. never making haste; 

All the little girls who love me best 

Dance and chatter with a sweet unrest— 

Yet even they, perhaps, would scarcely plan 
Escapades before the Artist Man. 


Little Lady, since I’ve had my say, 

Tell me what you think of me to-day. 

Do my wrinkles please you? Is it fair 
That the snow should cling so to my hair? 
Do you know me for the girl who sat 

In your gown, your curls, your garden hat, 
Long ago, when first the world began, 

Sat and posed before the Artist Man? 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
— +~e, — 
For the Companion, 


LOOK BEYOND. 


A German medical periodical states that the 
valuable properties of the local anesthetic, co- 


caine, were discovered by a mischievous student | 
who was in the habit of recklessly tasting or rub- | 


bing on his skin whatever drugs he had occasion 
to handle. While thus carelessly experimenting 
with cocaine, a drop splashed into his eye. 

He perceived that the organ at once lost 
power of sensation, and, on continuing his experi- 
ments, he found that he had discovered a sub- 
stance which, for the time being, would render 
any portion of the body insensible to pain. 

When a certain great French chemist heard this 
anecdote, he is said to have exclaimed, bitterly, 
“Thirty years have I sought in vain for this 
anesthetic, and an idle boy picks it up in his 
play!” 

It this story be true, it is one more example of 
the inequality with which the rewards of this 
world are distributed. ‘Fate,” said the ancients, 
“is blind.” 

A good man strives through a long life to help 
others, but is hindered by poverty or some other 
circumstance. He sees no result of all his toil, while 
his rich, careless neighbor, by the mere signing of 
a check, educates the ignorant, feeds the hungry, 
and heals the sick. In fact, some of the greatest 
benefits have been given to the world by bad men, 
whose purpose was to injure, rather than to help. 

This seeming injustice perplexes the minds even 
of very young persons. The school-boy toils 
faithfully over his books, and then, owing to 
timidity, a natural defect of memory, or a tran- 
sient ailment, he sees the prize carried off by some 
superficial, but showy, comrade. 

How is he to find the justice in such things ? 

“There is no justice in fate,” says Bishop 
Houghton, “if we believe that God only controls 
the world to-day; but when we know that He 
rules the to-morrow of the next world, we know 
that all wrongs will be set right.”’ 

Among the paintings of the Russian Verestcha- 
gin is one of a deserted battlefield upon a lonely 
mountain-side. 

The dead had been carried away to be laid 
among their kindred. One poor fellow only had 
been overlooked, and his mouldering bones were 
found by the painter covered by the snows of the 
solitary wilderness, while the careless winds and 
the unheeding clouds passed over him. 

But the picture of the unburied body has gone 
all over the world, and the fate of the forgotten 
soldier has brought tears into the eyes of thou- 
sands, while his comrades are now unknown and 
unmourned. 

—_— +> — 


UNDER THE CRUST. 


‘You'd better ask the doctor for his bill next 
time he comes,”’ said a poor, sick minister to his 
wife. ‘I don’t know when we can pay it, I’m 
sure. He’s made a good many visits, but I hope 
he won’t have to come many times more.” 

The old doctor was a grim-looking person, who 
said as little as possible, and spoke in the gruffest 
of tones; but he had kept his eyes open, and was 
not half as unfeeling as he appeared. 

At his next visit, the minister's wife followed 


| will not find the dish dear.” 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





him out of the sick-room, and timidly preferred 





“Your bill ?’’ said the doctor, glancing round | 
the kitchen and then down at his boots. | 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the woman; ‘‘Mr. Ames wanted 
me to ask you for it, though we can’t pay it just 
now. We’ll pay it as soon as —”’ 

**Well, here it is,’’ said the doctor; and he took 
out his pocket-book and handed the astonished 
woman a ten-dollar greenback, and was out-of- 
doors before she could say thank you. 


ee 
HONEST WORK. 


In Japan whole families of artificers work together 
at home; each person performs an allotted share of 
the labor. One man may be deftly fashioning wooden 
trays, while a little boy rubs them smooth with sand- 
paper, and two daughters lay a glutinous foundation 
which renders the wood impervious to moisture. 
The wife makes designs, the husband inlays upon 
them pieces of mother-of-pearl or ivory, and the 
grandmother contributes the counsel born of expe- 
rience. The Hon. Lewis Wingfield says, in “The 
Wanderings of a Globe-Trotter,” that he once de- 
murred at the price of a curiously wrought metal 
dish, whereupon the head of the family replied: 


“Remember that this dish occupied all of us whom 
you see sitting here fora period of eight months. 
Rent, clothes and food are represented by that work 
of art. If you consider the matter in this light, you 


Unfortunately, the Japanese have imbibed the 
notion that the English and Americans have a great 
deal of money, and no knowledge of art. One day 
1 found a cunning worker in metals sitting in deep 
thought, with corrugated brow. Some patriotic 
American millionnaire had given him carte blanche 
for the fashioning of an eagle in bronze. He would 
make a conventional eagle, a fowl such as would “do 
for America.” Did I not think he was right? he 
inquired. If he were to do his best, it would be a 
labor of years. 

It was not easy to convince him that there were 
some Americans capable of appreciating a master- 
piece; but the next time I visited the capital, he 
was radiant, burning with enthusiasm. He had 

rocured a living eagle, had carefully studied its 

abits and its attitudes, and was busy on its portrait, 
feather by feather. 

“Before this is finished to my liking,”’ he observed, 
with a laugh, “I shall have exhausted the span of 
life of many eagles, as well as my own, perhaps. 
No matter; there are many eagles to be had, and 
if I die, my son will continue the work.” 

In another quarter of Tokio dwelt a man whose 
specialty was the inlaying of ivory on wood. I gave 
him a commission to fashion a screen, with a spra 
of maple cast across it, the most remarkable foliage- 
tree, both in form and color, which is to be met with 
in Japan. In due course of time he produced the 
object, with proud smiles and many brow-rappings 
on the mat. I shook my head and frowned. 

“ll none of it,” said I; “‘and you, for your part, 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Somewhat taken aback, he nevertheless proceeded 
to point out the beauties of the work. The more he 
argued, the more I shook my head, until, finding 
that he had made a mistake, he suddenly burst into 
tears, and beat his breast. 

“Oh, base and wicked man that Iam!” he groaned. 

“Yes,” I answered, grimly. “That abominable 
screen must have been carved when you were drunk 
with saké, drowsy after a debauch.” 

I turned away, and he caught me by the garment. 

“Have patience with the wicked one,” he moaned, 
“and all shall yet be well! Give me time, and there 
shall be another screen at which you shall never 
frown.” 

After many months the screen was finished. The 
maple leaves were of every color assumed in autumn 
by that glorious tree. There were birds flitting, 
each feather a marvel; cicadas and praying mantis 
clung to the bough. It was as delicate and true a 
—e of nature as the hand of man could accom- 
plish. 

——__+or____—_. 


SINGING IN FEAR. 


The vision of sudden death is often accompanied 
by a view of the past life, not as a procession of 
events, but rather as an instantaneous picture, or as 
a reflection in a mirror. During a severe storm at 
sea Mrs. Frances Kemble passed through an experi- 
ence of this kind, which she describes in her “‘Records 
of Later Days.” 


The terrific gale lasted nearly four days, during 
which time she and her nurse, the only women on 
board the ship, were prisoners in the dark cabin, the 
skylights of which had been closely covered to pro- 
tect the passengers from the seas that broke over 
the deck. 

At the height of the storm, the nurse passed the 
night in prayer, without once rising from her knees. 
Mrs. Kemble sat on the cabin floor and saw plainly 
the whole of her past life. With the vision came an 
almost despairing sense of loss and waste. Then 
followed a keen survey of her religious belief, and 
that seemed to her her only important concern. 

This spiritual mood, during which there was the 
utmost tension of mind and body, gave way to an 
exhaustion, which she could only relieve by singing 
every song she could recollect,—English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
She sang them loudly, one after another, in rapid 
succession. Not till the day broke, and the sense of 
danger Fee away with the going down of the 
gale, did she cease her singing. 

When the subsiding of the storm allowed the 
captain to leave the deck, he came into the cabin 
and YT > Mrs. Kemble upon her courage. 

“At the very height of the storm, I am told, you 
were heard singing away like a bird.” 

Mrs. Kemble had some difficulty in making the 
captain see that he had drawn a mistaken inference 
from her action, and that fear instead of courage 
had provoked her to sing. 


ee ee 
MEXICAN PECULIARITIES. 


The visitor from the United States finds many 
things to wonder at in the city of Mexico. The 
most antiquated customs and the most modern im- 
provements are curiously jumbled. Mr. Curtis, in 
his “Capitals of Spanish America,” cites many 
examples. The correspondence of the government, 
he says, is dictated to stenographers and transcribed 
upon type-writers, yet the postal service has re- 
mained unchanged for half a century. 


When mail arrives at the post-office, the names of 
people to whom letters are addressed are written on 
a slip of paper and posted on a bulletin board, as 
lists of uncalled-for letters are in the United States. 
A merchant or a banker goes every morning to 
examine this announcement, and if he finds his 
name in the list, he hands his card to the clerk at 
pony delivery window, and receives what is addressed 
to him. 

No postage stamps are sold, but those who have 
letters to mail take them to the post-office and pay 
the postage to the postmaster, who sticks on the 
stamps. In all the public places, and at the entrance 





to the post-office, are men squatting upon the pave- 


ment, with an ink-horn and a pad of paper, whose 
business it is to conduct the correspondence of those 
whose literary attainments are unequal to the task. 

Such odd things are still to be seen at the capital 
of a nation that subsidizes steamship lines and rail- 
ways, and supports schools where all the modern 
languages and sciences are taught, and has a compul- 
sory education law upon its statute books. ee 

One of the first things that strikes the tourist is 
that the men all wear extremely large hats, and the 
women no hats at all. The ordinary sombrero costs 
fifteen dollars, while the more handsomely orna- 
mented ones range in price from twenty-five to two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The Mexican invests all 
his surplus in his hat. A servant at the house of a 
friend of mine was paid off one day for the three 
months his employer had been absent. He got forty- 
two dollars, of which he paid thirty-five dollars for 
a hat, and gave seven dollars to his family! 

Every one lives over a shop. The handsomest 
house in all Mexico has a railway ticket-office on one 
side of the entrance, and a cigar shop on the other. 
And they all smoke, women as well as men. They 
smoke in the street-cars, in the shops, at the opera, 
everywhere. I have often seen a man upon his 
knees in a chapel muttering his prayers with a lighted 
cigar in his hand. ’ 

‘rom the top of the cathedral spire you can see 
the entire city, and the most striking feature of the 
view is the absence of chimneys. There is not a 
chimney in all Mexico; not a stove, nor a grate, nor 
afurnace. All the cooking is done with charcoal in 
Dutch ovens, and, while the gas is sometimes offen- 
sive, one soon becomes used to it. 





For the Companion. 
THE BREAKERS. 


The beach is noisy with breakers under a lowering sky, 
And over the Ocean’s bosom, flashing their silvery 
wings 
The gulls are following after little white billows that fy 
And dance in joy to the wind that, maddened with 
merriment, sings. 
O ye brave mariners, sleeping under the winnowing 


That swallowed your ships and scattered broadcast 
their tapering spars, . 
In slumber rest ye forever, peacefully there in your 


Your requiem sung by the breakers unto the listening 
— FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
ee 
PONTO AT CHURCH. 


Ponto probably lived in Maine; at least the story 
of his going to church is related in the Portland 
Transcript. It appears that he had long been in the 
habit of going as far as the meeting-house yard, and 
one day, as if he had determined no longer to be 
merely a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, he 
very unexpectedly made his appearance in the fam. 
ily pew. His master’s name, by the way, is given, 
not very respectfully, as “Deacon Jerry.” 


Ponto’s mistress whispered to him to go out, but 
the dog showed a disinclination to mind her, and she 
concluded to let him remain, in the vain hope that 
he would make no disturbance. 

is demeanor was reverential enough till the 
family seamstress appeared at the pew-door accom- 
panied by a man against whom Ponto had for some 
reason taken a violent dislike. Even now, indeed, 
he did nothing worse than to growl somewhat 
roughly, causing the seamstress and her young man 
to betake themselves to another pew. 

When the —— voluntary began, however, he rose 
upon his hind-legs, placed his fore-paws upon the 
back of the pew, rested his nose on them, and sent 
forth a series of penitential howls that must have 
come from the very depths of his soul. 

All the lapses of his mature life, all the peccadil- 
loes of his youth, the very vagaries of his puppy- 
hood, passed before him in fearful array. That lace 
bonnet of Abby’s that he shook to pieces; the 
melodeon cover that he chewed up and hid in the 
currant bushes; the kitten that he Fent trembling all 
one morning in the top of the pear-tree—Miserere ! 

see | his mistress could do afforded him any 
relief, till poor Miss Simkin’s beautiful voluntary 
was completely ruined. 

Then his young master appeared and toled him 
out into the aisle, but instead of starting for the 
door he made incontinently for the pulpit, which he 
invaded with a bound and quitted with equal pre- 
cipitancy on the other side. 

‘wo or three turns like this for that modest dame, 
the deacon’s wife, and that sensitive young man, the 
deacon’s son, in the face of a congregation at once 
tittering and awe-struck, constituted an experience 
to be remembered for a lifetime. 

“Oh, I can laugh now,” said the deacon’s wife, 
years afterward, “but then I thought I should die.” 

The dog finally found the dvor, but it was com- 
monly reported that the young master’s new rattan 
cane was never seen afterward. 

After the service Deacon Jerry said: “Boys, we 
must tie Ponto up next — morning.” 

Sunday morning came, but Ponto was nowhere to 
be found. On the arrival of the family at the 
meeting-house, there he was waiting for them; but 
he showed no disposition to enter the sacred doors, 
and from that time till the day of his death, though 
he never failed to disappear early Sunday morning, 
and to reappear in the church-yard at half-past ten, 
he never again ventured inside the door. 


+ 
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CATCHING A SNAKE. 


There is a popular prejudice against even the most 
harmless snakes, and few people would carry the 
collector’s rage so far as to attempt the capture of 
an ugly-looking reptile with the bare hands. But 
the born naturalist, like the born sportsman, does 
not mind any slight risk when his blood is up. In 
Sherman F. Denton’s “Incidents of a Collector’s 
Rambles,” is the following account of an incident 
belonging to his stay in Australia: 


Snakes were rather numerous, and one day, while 
walking in the thick scrub, I came across a large, 
light-brown one, coiled upon the ground. He was 
by far the largest specimen I had ever seen at large, 
and was —t ten or twelve feet long, and as 
thick as a man’s leg at the knee. 

I thought at first I would shoot him in the head 
with a light = of shot, and carry home his skin. 
Then I considered that, if taken alive, he would be 
worth five times as much. 

Feeling about in my pockets and game-bag, I at 
last found a leather strap with a beekle: I drew the 
strap through the buckle, making a noose, and thus 
armed, started cautiously toward his snakeship, in- 
tending to put the noose over his head. 

As soon as I came near, he partly uncoiled, opened 
his mouth very wide, thereby disclosing his sharp 
teeth, and, hissing spitefully, struck at me. I dodged 
behind a small tree, and, leaning out as far as I 
dared, tried several times to noose him. He was 
very savage, and looked powerful enough to crush 
me in his folds. At this juncture, my courage was 
at rather a low ebb. 

After I had teased him for some time, he suddenly 
decided to leave my company, and started off, at full 
speed. I caught up my gun, and went after him, 
and, by hard running through the thick scrub, man- 
aged to head him off. He stopped, coiled up again, 
and again I tried the noose. He was equal to the 
occasion, putting his head under his coils in a very 
sulky manner; but as soon as I reached out, and 
caught him by the tail, he pulled away with great 
force, and started off once more. 

This time he took refuge under a fallen tree; and 

















before I could head him off, he was gliding down the 
hole of some wild beast, which was partly concealed 
by the dead branches. I reached the spot just as the 
last two or three feet were going down, and, seizing 
his tail with both hands, I hung on desperately. 

With my feet braced against a limb of the tree, I 

ulled till the tail cracked and snapped, as if it would 

reak asunder. Sometimes he pulled me within a 
few inches of the hole, and then I would brace up 
on the limb, and drag him half-way out. 

At last I grew so tired that I had to let go my hold, 
and with many regrets I saw the last few inches of 
the tail disappear beneath the ground. 


a ee 
SAVED IN TIME. 


The old and curiously paradoxical advice, “Be 
bold, be bold, be not too bold,” is sorely needed at 
some crises of our lives. Irving Montagu, an English 
war artist, says that he spent a great deal of time, 
during his early training, at Marlborough House, 
where he covered innumerable canvasses with ambi- 
tious copies of great pictures. 


On one occasion several art students were strolling 
with me about the deserted passages of the house, 
when I, being of an inquisitive turn of mind, pen- 
etrated what seemed to me a dark, capacious 
cupboard. The others instantly shut the door, 
which fastened with a spring, and ran off to con- 
tinue their work in the galleries. Thus imprisoned, 
I remained patient enough at first, but when a half- 
hour had elapsed, the situation began to pall on me, 
and I set about finding some means of exit. 

I commenced by slowly feeling and pushing against 
the walls round about me. Greatly to my relief, the 
back part of my prison-house proved as flexible as 
if the paper of the adjoining room was only strained 
across it on canvas. 

An idea struck me; nothing could be easier than 
to take my penknife and cut a slit sufficiently long 
for me to step through into the next apartment. 
With this prospect of escape, I was just on the point 
of making a rent in the canvas, when I heard foot. 
steps, and a cheery voice without exclaiming : 

“Oh, I say, old fellow, you there still? We’d for- 
otten all about you. This is almost too much of a 
oke. You might have been there all night.” 

Seeing the knife in my hand, he then asked if 
I had contemplated suicide during my solitude. 

“Certainly not, only I wasn’t going to be shut u 
in such a place, when I found I could cut through 
that partition.’ 

“Partition! What? That canvas at the back?” 

His look of horror startled me. ‘Yes, and why 
not?” 

“Why, you were on the point of walking through 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’—getting through six 
thousand pounds at one step, to say the least of it.” 

It was true enough, as I afterward discovered; it 
was Turner’s masterpiece which stopped the way, 
and not, as I had supposed, a canvas wall. 


——_<+@r— — 
UNDER GUARD. 


The danger of speaking in a foreign tongue re. 
ceives a new illustration in an incident related by 
the Minneapolis Tribune. A newly-married couple 
from Minnesota were passing the honeymoon in 
France, where they had taken a villa and were en- 
joying themselves to their hearts’ content. 


The bride, like many American women, spoke 
fluently several modern languages, while her hus- 
band knew nothing but English, or, as the Tribune 
calls it, “plain United States.” 

One day Mrs. Reynolds started out on a shopping 
expedition, leaving Mr. Reynolds at home. At the 
last moment she turned back and instructed the new 
man-servant to be sure and look after the fire. 

At least she thought she did. But she may have 
said fou, which means madman, when she intended 
to say feu, fire. Or the servant may have been deaf. 
At alt events he understood the lady to tell him to 
— the lunatic, and thought she meant her hus- 

and. 

Mr. Reynolds was occupied with a batch of Amer. 
ican newspapers, recently received, and knew noth- 
ing of what had happened till after some time he 
got up to leave the room. 

To his astonishment, he found the door locked. 
He called loudly for some one to come and unlock it, 
when he was still more astonished at seeing the ser- 
vant appear at the window with a musket. 

“Keep quiet,” said the faithful fellow. ‘Keep 
perfectly quiet, or I shall fire.” 

Mr. Reynolds, who by this time was a mad man, if 
not a madman, kept quiet, preserving his equanimity 
as best he could till Mrs. Reynolds returned, when 
the mystery was cleared up, after some rather hur- 
ried explanations. 
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COOL. 


There are men who, after a battle, die of imaginary 
wounds, and there are others who seem incapable of 
realizing actual danger. Of the latter class was a 
brave fellow, whose courage is thus described in 
Regis de Trobriand’s ‘Four Years With the Army 
of the Potomac:” 


He was a strapping Irishman whom I found, 
smoking his pipe, at the door of the hall where lay 
the wounded. 

“Well,” said I to him, “how do you find your- 
self?” 

“Perfectly, colonel. Never better in my life.” 

“Why have you got your face half covered with 
bandages then?” 

“Oh, a mere nothing, a scratch. I’ll show it to 

‘ou. 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Yes, yes, you will see what it is.” 

Raising compresses and bandages, he showed me a 
gaping wound in the place of the eyebrows, which 
nad been carried away. 

“TI see,” said I, “that your wound has not been 
dressed this morning.” 

“No, the doctor put this on yesterday; but to-day 
he’s so busy with the others, who need his help more 
than I, that I didn’t want to bother him.” 

“And your eye?” 

“Gone. But you see, colonel, it’s only the left eye, 
and that will save me the trouble of closing it while 
I take aim, which always did bother me. In a fort- 
night I’ll be back with the regiment.” 

ut the brave fellow never did rejoin his regiment. 
Before the fortnight was over, he had died of this 
“mere nothing” of which he had made so light. 


~+@ 
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JUST A FIT. 


If a boy sees a coat that fits him, he sometimes 
puts it on before he knows it; or we may say the 
same thing in other words,—‘‘A guilty conscience 
needs no accuser.” 


Two school-boys had quarrelled and finally had 
engaged in a real stand-up fight. The teacher got 
=— of the affair and called the combatants before 

im. 

“He struck me,” said one of the boys. 

“He said I stole his knife,” said the other. 

“T said somebody stole it,’’ said the first boy. 

“Well, you meant me,” replied the other. 

“Why, Charlie,” said the teacher, “if Willie had 
told me that somebody had stolen his knife, it would 
not have made me angry. I should not have thought 
that he meant me.” 

“Well, but vou don’t steal,” was the ready an- 
swer.—Kind Words. 
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For the Companion. 
IN SUMMER TIME. 


We went berrying, Polly and I, 

Up on the hillside steep and high. 

The berries were ripe and sweet and red. 

The bushes were loaded; you would have said, 
If you had been there, it was rarest fun 

To gather the beauties one by one. 

The birds came, waving their pretty wings, 

To get a taste of the juicy things. 

Plenty and plenty we could see 

For all the birds and Polly and me. 


I had a basket, Polly a pail; 

We wandered over the hill and dale, 
Both determined we would not rest 
Till they were filled with the very best. 


The sun smiled on us as if to say, 

“What busy lassies you are to-day!” 

Andas they chirruped the little birds 

Said: “Cheer, cheer, cheer’? — we could hear the 
words. 

And when the wind came whispering near 

We listened till we could almost hear 

Him saying, in flirts and whiffs and whirls, 

“You’re hot, I will fan you, little girls.” 





We picked till almost setting of sun; 

How tired we were when we were done! 

But you should have seen, when we got home, 
How every one smiled to see us come. 


We had them, plenty, with cream for tea, 
As fresh and rosy as they could be. 

A shortcake for breakfast mother made, 
“Good enough for a queen,” they said. 
And there were berries enough left over 
To make a pie with a criss-cross cover. 


And ever since, when we hear them say: 
“We'd like some berries again to-day,” 
And give us a sideways look, we know 
They all want Polly and me to go. 
SIDNEY DAYRE. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE WHITE CHICKENS. 


Two such pretty little white chickens! They 
belonged to Neddy and Floy, and their 
names were Fluff and Nixie. 

Aunt Chatty gave them to Floy and 
Neddy one night when they stopped in 
at her small house going home from 
school. 

“They’re all the hen’s got,™ 
said she, putting one in Neddy’s 
checked apron and one in Floy’s 
checked apron; ‘and I can’t 
have her scratching round with 
them all summer and not laying 
an egg. So you're welcome to 
‘em, dearies. Take good care of 
em—they're real Leghorns.” 

Neddy and Floy were very sure 
they would take good care of the 
little, fluffy, white things, though 
they hadn’t the least idea what 
a “real Leghorn”’ was. 

“Aunt Clara’s got a new hat,”’ 
said Floy, ‘“‘and I heard mamma 
say that was a real Leghorn.”* 

“Chickens aint hats,"’ an- 
swered Neddy, with a sniff; 
“they're worth a good deal more—chickens are.” 

Floy didn’t know about that, because she did | 
know that Aunt Clara’s hat cost a good many | 
dollars. | 

“As much as fifteen or ten,’’ said she, with a 
little sniff to match Neddy’s; ‘and chickens don't 
cost much as that.*’ | 

‘But they're worth more,” said Neddy, ‘“‘because 
they'll lay eggs, and hats won’t. I'll tell you, | 
Floy, let’s buy a sewing-’chine for Aunt eine. 





with the eggs ours lay, first thing.” 
“Yes,”’ chimed Floy, eagerly, ‘‘and then we'll | 
buy a goat-carriage to harness Fido in.” | 
They were opposite Colonel Bell’s big house just 
at that minute, and down across the lawn rushed | 


'Floy, sorrowfully dabbing her eyes with her 
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he was. ‘Those poor little chickens! Can’t you | 

get some more, children ?”’ 
‘“No’m,”’ said Neddy. 

only had two.” 
‘“‘They—they were real leghookers, too,” said 


‘Aunt Chatty’s hen 


checked apron. ‘Aunt Chatty said so.”’ 

‘Leghorns !’’ said Neddy, sharply. 

The lady laughed—a soft, sweet laugh that 
didn’t hurt Floy’s feelings a bit. 

‘‘Never mind,” said she, ‘thorns are hookers 
sometimes.” And Floy took courage. 

‘We were going to buy Aunt Chatty a sewing- 
*chine with the first eggs they laid,’’ said she, 
‘*because she’s poor.”’ 

“And then a goat-cart,”* said Neddy. ‘But we 
can’t now, because they won’t lay any.” 

‘‘Naughty General!’’ said the lady, trying hard 
not to laugh. 

Somehow she didn’t feel like laughing, as she | 





| watched the sorrowful little pair trudging off down | 


great deal of money, and it also happened, which 
is not so common, that she liked better than 
almost anything else to make people happy. 
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For the Companion. 
GOOD MORNING. 
Up in the nursery two blue eyes 
Opened quickly in glad surprise, 
Two little red lips laughing spoke : 
“Mamma kissed me and so I woke.” 
Out in the woods a blue-bell rare 
Whispered, soft as the summer air, 
As gently opened her fairy cup: 
‘A sun ray kissed me and I woke up.” 
te — 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little two-year-old Maud had been out to see 
the chickens fed. Entering the house, she ap- 


the street with their dead pets in their checked | proached her mother with one little hand extended | 


aprons; and as she turned away to go back into | 
the house, she boxed General’s silky ears soundly, | 
and sent him to bed in disgrace. | 

And the next day she did—she really did order 


| 
| 


her carriage and drove into the city, where she | 
bought a very nice sewing-machine, which she sent | 
by express to Aunt Chatty; and she bought the | 
very prettiest little carriage that could be found to | 
harness Fido into; because it happened she had a | 



























A SHOWER. 


A fountain playing in the Square 
The sunny grass-blades sprinkles. 
A little bird is hopping where 
The tiny shower twinkles. 
He loves to feel the drops again 
Upon his dainty feathers, 
But thinks it strange that it should rain 
So much in sunny weathers. 
M. J. H. 
—_- +r ——— 


For the Companion. 
LOBSTER PEOPLE. 
Lobster people are queer folk. Although it is 


a tiny, white dog, barking and snapping. | very improper to be amused at the odd appear- 


Maybe Floy was a wee bit frightened and | ance of others, one can’t help it when they look 


dropped one corner of her apron. 

At any rate out tumbled the little, downy 
chicken; and the little dog snapped at it and 
caught it, and tossed it on the ground—quite 
dead. 

And that was not all that happened; for Ned- 
dy, who had sprung to the rescue, dropped his 
own white chicken, and in an instant the dog 
had shaken that, and it was lying beside the 
other. 

Then Floy and Neddy began to ery—not softly, 
but with a perfect storm of tears and reproaches, 
which very soon brought the little dog’s mistress 
to see what the trouble was. 

She was a very pretty lady, with a sweeping 
white dress and smooth brown hair, and a soft 
Voice. 

“O General, you naughty boy!” she cried to 
the little dog, who really hung his head and looked 
very sorry, though Neddy and Floy didn’t believe 





| at a lobster lady and gentleman. 
I will tell you how they are made. For the 
lady’s skirt, use the whole body after the tail and 
| legs are removed, placing the head upward; for 
| back drapery you will find the tail very elegant, 
| and just a fit, after cutting the inner side and 
| removing the contents. Then a bit of another 
tail is very becoming for a short front drapery. 
Glue all firmly together. When they are dry, 

place upon them a large claw, small end upward, 
| after cutting the extremities as shown in the 
drawing. This forms a stylish basque. When 
| you have fastened a leg on either side for the 
arms, you can, by means of a claw pointing 
| downward toward the front, make @ very charm- 
| ing face. If the nose is a little large, older people 
will tell you that it indicates a great deal of char- 
acter, and you must admire her for that. 
| You say how red her face is; she is not hand- 
some; but you must remember that this lady’s 








and tightly closed. ‘What is 1t mamma’s baby 
has shut up in that little hand?’ inquired her 
mother. 

‘Tum ub de ole hen's hair,’ answered Maud, 
and opening her hand, she displayed several 
small feathers which she had picked up from the 
yard. 

On another occasion Maud was anxious to be 
taken out for a walk. Her mother tied on her 
hood, saying, ‘‘Now don't go too far, darling.” 

‘No, mamma, me won't go two far; me’ll des 
go one far, and den tum back," replied Maud. 

A little girl who had been to a circus for the first 
time in her brief life, greatly amused the family 


on her return by tell- | 
ing them ‘‘she saw the | 


elephant eat with its 
front tail." 


| whole life was spent by the seashore, and it is not 
strange that she should have a little more color 
than fashionable ladies, who go to the beach for 
afew months only. You ought to take pity on 
her, and from the extremity of a tail break off one 
section for a fan with which to cool her heated 
brow. With a little paint you can decorate it as 
the Japanese do. A bonnet, fashioned according 
to the latest style, will add much to her splendid 
presence. 

Now for the gentleman. A large claw with the 
smaller extremity removed gives at once the 
desired coat. Then a portion of the tail can be 
inserted for a waistcoat. After you have broken 
one toe from each claw for his two legs you see 
that he has very delicate feet. A claw placed the 
same as for the lady produces a very distinguished 
looking head. It would be well to arrange him 1n 
a bending attitude to show the respect he bears the 
charming lady. 

lf you break the claws of which the coat is 
made, a little loosely, it will leave a high standing 
collar, which you can paint white. 

If the lady is a little frail, you will find a stout 
wire will assist her greatly in standing. The 
gentleman, also, would be stronger if a wire 1s 
passed up through his hollow legs. 

Wire is easily fashioned into glasses. A large 
and small lobster should be selected in order to 
make the head and body of different sizes. 

ALBERT S. Cox. 
sai —y—__——__ 

One day little Esther's aunt received a letter. 

While reading it she dropped the envelope on the 


floor. Esther picked it up and handed it to her, 
saying; ‘Auntie, here’s the skin of your letter.”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
 e 
ENIGMA. 


My first one is five, 

My second is one; 

My third is in strive, 

My fourth is in gun; 

My last one is naught; 

As we all are taught. 
My whole in « « * « * «is very fine 
For of that month it is the sign. 

H. A. G. 
2. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate deeds and leave solid animal oils. 

Syncopate to scorch and leave flung. 

Syncopate markets and leave floor coverings 

Syncopate in the middle and leave fog. 

Syncopate coloring matter and leave a palpitation. 

Syncopate to move nimbly and leave a small fish. 

Syncopate a shore and leave price. 

Syncopate grief and leave an entrance. 

Syncopate floats and leave rodents. 

Syncopate cavities and leave garden tools. 

Syncopate wide and leave a nail without a head. 

Syncopate large villages and leave measures. 

Syncopate a precipice and leave a pace. 

Syncopate the foremost and leave your clinched 

hand. 

The syncopated letters spell an August flower 

A.M. P. 
3. 


CHARADE. 


All faithful students do my jirst, 
But o’er my second’s pages, 
With ever deepening search, has bent 
The wisdom of the ages. 
The insect holds its mysteries deep 
And farthest stars its secrets keep. 


My whole, your true and faithful friend, 
Gives many a word of warning, 
But oh! forbear to treat its voice 
With carelessness or scorning, 
*Twill prove an angel in disguise 
If you obey its teachings wise. 
CLEVELAND. 


4. 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
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Left-hand square—1. A country. 
2. Having wings. 3. Part of a 
church. 4. A squirrel’s nest. 

Right-hand square—\. A proph- 
-et. 2. A journey or cireuit. 3. An 
island. 4. A separation. 

The foundation letters (eight in 
number) will give the name of a 
famous English artist, whose pic- 
tures are accounted the most 
faithful reproductions of animal 
life of any painter, past or present. 

RosE MADDER. 


5. 
CHRONOSTICON. 


One letter from each omitted 
word will give the year in which 
the battle was fought. 

The « « « *« « « battle of 
**x**, tO «* * * « the Eng- 
lish for ages looked back as they 
have latterly looked back to Wa- 
terloo, was fought on the 26th of 
August. The «*«**** Prince 
= manifested « * * * * * * # * ® &. 
* * prowess on this occasion. This 
and other « *« * * * *« * *« * * «of 
the well-fought field are familiar 





EEL to ***** reader of English 
ae ? History. It is said there is still to 


be seen upon the field a tower-like 
wind-mill -which existed at the 
time of the action. It has been 
stated that cannon were first used in « * * * * * * * 
encounter at this battle. This seems to be at least 
doubtful, yet they came into use about that time, 
and possibly there. L. P. 
6. 


TRIPLE LETTER ENIGMA, 


In faster, in master, in caster; 

In painting, in tainting, in fainting; 

In sinner, in winner, in dinner, 

In rated, in fated, in dated; 

In arrow, in sparrow, in marrow; 

In gable, in sable, in stable; 

In daunted, in vaunted, in haunted; 

In basting, in wasting, in pasting; 

A noted admiral you'll find, 

A noted battle, call to mind 

A noted author, good and kind,— 

All in this puzzle are combined. 
GILBERT FORREST. 


Conundrums. 


Why are cars unlike earthenware? Their brakes 
leave no pieces. 

Why are ships like two sets of chessmen? They 
have fore-castles. 

What chemical salt is like a foolish girl? Silicate. 

When is a rifle like a news-receiver? When it has 
a fresh bulletin. 

What bird’s name expresses what a lady wishes a 
bird for? Tou-pettit. 

Why may blacksmiths be considered dishonest? 
They are given to forging. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Blue.bird. 2. Robin Red-breast. 3. Swallow. 
4. Sparrow. 5. Cat-bird. 6. Crow. 


2. AFTERMATH 
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Centrals—Robert Burns. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. ; 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 






Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 


covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 


who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
—— are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
SKIN GRAFTING. 


When large areas of skin are destroyed, as hap- 
pens in the case of severe burns or extensive injuries, 
it is sometimes months before the surface is again 
covered with epidermis. Repair may have gone on 
till the surface is on a level with the surrounding 
parts, and all that remains is for the skin to creep in 
from the edges; but this process, especially in per- 
sons weakened by long confinement in bed, is very 
slow, and the constant discharge of matter from the 
open surface causes irritation, as well as weakness. 

It has been known for many years that a flap of 
skin might be lifted from its place and made to 
adhere in an adjoining spot, provided its connection 
with the surrounding skin were not cut off. But now 
we can go farther than this. In 1869 a French phy- 
sician discovered that small bits of sound skin might 
be snipped off and applied to the surface of the sore, 
and that under certain conditions they would adhere 
and form new centres from which the process of 
healing might go on. 

In order to have the grafts ‘‘take”’ well, the surface 
of the ulcer must be in a suitable condition. If it 
is rough, or discharges too freely, or projects too far 
above the surrounding level, there is danger that the 
small bits of skin will fall off. 

The process is as follows: the surface of the ulcer, 
as well as that of the sound skin from which the 
grafts are to be taken, having been carefully cleansed 
with carbolic acid, or other solution that serves the 
same purpose, the bit of skin is picked up ina small 
pair of forceps or on the point of a needle, and is 
snipped off with a pair of sharp scissors or a small 
knife. Only the superficial lager of skin is taken, 
and if this is properly done there is no bleeding. 

The bit of skin, which is generally not larger than 
the head of a pin, is then placed firmly upon the 
ulcer, with the cut side down, and preferably about 
a quarter of an inch from the free border. A line 
of grafts may be placed at equal distances com- 
pletely across the denuded surface, and thus a 
bridge of skin is soon formed, for the grafts spread 
and unite, and thus convert the original ulcer into 
two sraaller ones. By a similar process these two 
parts may be again divided, and the process contin- 
ued till the whole surface is covered. 

In a few instances larger portions of skin have 
been made to grow to the ulcerated surface, but in 
general the smaller bits cause repair to go on as 
rapidly, and are more easily applied and cared for. 


i ceed 
PROPER MOTIONS OF THE STARS. 


The stars are called “fixed,’’ to distinguish them 
from the planets or “wanderers,” and because they 
have no evident motion when compared with the 
sun, moon and planets. They retain apparently the 
same relative position, and present the same familiar 
forms. The Dipper may always be seen in the north, 
Orion glows in the winter sky, Vega looks down 
from the zenith on summer nights. The same con- 
stellations ure always found in the same places at 
the same seasons of the year. 

The stars have a common apparent motion. The 
rotation of the earth on her axis makes them appear 
to rise and set like the sun, and the revolution of the 
earth in her orbit makes them appear to rise four 
minutes earlier every night. They have also appar- 
ent motions due to alterations in the direction of the 
earth’s axis. 

Besides their common apparent motion, all the 
stars have what is called a proper, or real motion. 
In some cases this actual motion has become appar- 
ent; the stars, whose places were accurately meas- 
ured hundreds of years ago, do not occupy the same 
places at present, but seem to be drifting away. 

The most rapid traveller in the whole heavens is a 
star of the seventh magnitude in the Great Bear, 
known as No. 1830 in Groombridge’s catalogue of 
the stars. It moves about seven seconds of arc 
every year, and is sometimes called “‘the runaway 
star.” The nearest star in the northern heavens, 
61 Cygni, of the sixth magnitude, is a rapid travel- 
ler, with a drift of five and two-tenths seconds every 
year. The bright star Arcturus is not drifting so 
rapidly, but ‘’t has moved more than a degree—twice 
the diameter of the sun—since the time of Ptolemy. 
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Accurate measurement at sufficient intervals of | To break up a cold or a chill, no remedy excels 


time shows the change in position of the compara 


tively few stars whose real motion has thus far been 
| observed. But the spectroscope is the magician that | 
reveals whether the star is approaching or receding | 


from the earth, and the rate at which it travels 


Arcturus is rushing toward us at the rate of sixty 


.| “Brown’s Household Panacea.” cents abottle. [Ade. 


cecdeareiiaildinigenlaninsians 
The Standard Thermometer saves fuel. It saves 
doctor’s bills and makes the whole family comfortable. 


| - >—_—-— 
: Shorthand by Mail. 
Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 


miles a second. Sirius is receding at the rate of thoroughly as if you were at a school? Send for infor- 


nineteen miles a second. 


Our sun is a star with a proper motion, and is 
moving rapidly through space, taking the planets 


with him. He is bound for a point in the constella 
tion Hercules. Every hour brings him twenty thou 


mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 5. 
Courts, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Adv. 
—_—_@—_—_ 


“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT’S 
- | KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 


sand miles nearer the goal. But the distance of | bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Hercules is so inconceivably great that far more than Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 


a million years must pass before the sun can reach 
the boundary line of the constellation. 





GREAT REJOICING. 


} | express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 








A GOOD BEGINNING. 


Young students in PIANO may Start Right under 


In times past many remarkable events must have thoroughly competent Teachers, and so be prepared to 


escaped general attention; but in these days the | 8? 0n making rapid and substantial progress, without 


nected with the New York Dispatch, recently res- 
cued from oblivion a scene, “a thrilling incident,” 
| he calls it, of which, but for his timely appearance, 


| the world might never have heard. 


A brawny man, clad in a blue shirt and overalls, 
and with a dinner-pail in his hand, walked slowly 
down an East Side street one evening last week. 
He seemed to be thinking of something pleasant, 
for,as he walked, he smiled and muttered to himself. 

Near the middle of the block he paused, for right 
before him was a group of children standing in 
| front of a large tenement house. The children were 
| evidently waiting for him, for they broke out at | Company pays cash for cordwood. For maps 

once, “Here he comes!” and began to dance and | and \aformation address LAND 


caper like mad. 

A broad grin broke over the face of the workmar 
but when & tried to move on the children flocke 
around him so that he was compelled to stop. Th 


out, leading a little boy by the hand. The childre 


and repeatedly kissed. 

The crowd had by this time grown very large, an 
women and children, in a babel of voices, shoute 
themselves hoarse. 


her and inquired: “Sissy, what is the matter here? 
“Oh,” she said, ‘don’t you know Johnny Gree 
| has just got on his first pair of pants?” 
— <>. 


SAVED A HYENA’S LIFE. 


unusually fierce, began to fight over their food. 


thing would have to be done quickly. 

One of the keepers, named Shannon, grasped 
scraper and, without hesitation, opened the iro 
door and sprang into the cage. The hyenas made 


though they were rabid. 
Watching his opportunity, Keeper Shannon finall 


and loosening the bone, and it fell out upon the 
of the cage with the meat still attached. 


society’s gold medal. 
+ ---— 
REBUKED. 


diary without leave. Fathers and mothers shoul 


badly as the author of “Innocents Abroad.” 
Mark Twain, says the Philadelphia Press, has 


the sayings of her parents. 
On one page she wrote that father sometimes use 


good. 


and in due time found them noted in the diary. 
Then, one day, the following entry occurred : 


diary.” 
a 


“NO BARKING ALLOWED.” 


letters : 
No BARKING ALLOWED. 
This sign did not seem to make much impressio 


upon the dogs, but it soon brought down an angr 
tenant. 


keeper, “‘by putting up that sign?” 
your dog!” 
ee an 
QUITE THE CONTRARY. 


A merchant, engaged in an attempt to sell 
good qualities of the article. 


frigerators will taste the food.” 

“Bless ye, ma’am!”’ exclaimed the dealer. ‘Tast 
the food? Why, they’ll take the taste all out o’ th 
food, ma’am, every bit of it!” 

———_.>——— 


DID THEY MEAN IT? 


ecard of thanks: 


assisted at the burning of their house last Monda 
evening. 





with one voice exclaimed, ‘‘Ah!” and the little boy 


Finally the man and the boy went into the house |O 
and the crowd began to scatter. Still lingering, the | 
scribe essayed again to learn what the matter was. 
Seeing a little girl come out of the door, he went to | more H 


A correspondent of the Cleveland Leader thinks 
there is but one instance on record of a man being 
rewarded for saving the life of a hyena. Writing 
from Philadelphia, he tells how the affair happened, 
at the Zoo” in that city. The carnivora house was 
filled with visitors, watching the feeding of the 
animals, when the hyenas, which are young and 


Suddenly one of the brutes began to choke, and it 
was found that a big bone with the meat attached to 
it had partially slipped down his throat and he was 
strangling. If the animal was to be saved some- 


dash at him, but he beat them back, while the head 
keeper, Byrnes, clubbed them with a broom-handle. 
Both animals frothed at the jaws and acted as 


succeeded in striking the choking animal on a aa 


It is not proper to read another person’s private 


even be careful how they intrude upon the privacy 
of their own children. They may, perhaps, fare as 


child who inherits something of her father’s bright- 
ness. She kept a diary at one time, in which she 
noted family occurrences, and, among other things, 


“strong words” when mother wasn’t by, and he 
thought that “we” didn’t hear him. Mrs. Clemens 
found the diary, and showed this particular page to 
her husband, doubtless hoping that it might do him 


After this Mr. Clemens did and said several things 
especially designed to attract the child’s attention, 


“IT don’t think I’ll put down anything more about 
father, for I think he does things on purpose to have 
me notice him, and I’m pretty sure he reads this 


It was in Paris that the door-keeper of a large 
block of apartments, having been bothered by the 
noise of dogs, put up in the court a placard, in large 


“What do you mean,” he shouted to the door- 


“Oh, you mustn’t be offended, sir,” said the door- 
keeper. “The sign isn’t intended for you; it’s for 


wooden refrigerator to a lady, boasted of the various 


“But I am afraid,” said the lady, “that these re- 


A Western paper prints the following singular 


Mr. and Mrs. Heays hereby wish to express their 
thanks to the friends and neighbors who so kindly 


| change of method, at the New England Conserva- 


newspaper reporter is every where at once, as it were. sory. of Music. Saturdays, classes of four. Tuition | 
One of these busy and useful public servants, con- | £°F 


‘en Weeks, $6. Next term begins September 12th. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Bos 





Ash NEW COUNT 


In the Pine,Cedar, Hemlock 
and Mardwood districts of 






hinery transported FREE. 
Choice farming lands cheap— 
mostly on time. Railway 


DEPART- 
» *So0o0” Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 





d PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 





Washin 


ouse, Springfield, Mass. ; 


” 





n 
| Haven, Conn. 


After Bathing: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF AN AROMATIC PREP- 
ARATION, WHOSE USE PRODUCES LASTING 
HEALTHFULNESS TO THE SKIN, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, i ree 5 


a 
- Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE Dep’t, 





BASE BALL AT HOME 
WILUAMS POPULAR INDOOR GAME 


y 


oor) 6x52 CARDS. 19 ILLUSTRATED. 2 
The plucky keeper got out of the cage without 
being injured, and his act of kindness in saving the 
life of the animal secured for him the anti-cruelty 


SHoW wa PLAY IN Fittp at 
D eS 


y 
WI NAS 5 ONS be, 





d 





SAMPLE GAME S100, POSTAGE PAID 
a| FAVORABLE TERMS TOAGENTS ‘» 
A G\e\e.es SEND FOR CIRCULAR 





RY! 





There is nothing its oy for relievin 


the SORENESS, ITCHING or BURNING, 
reducing the INFLAMMATION, taking 
out REDNESS, and quickly bringing the 
skin to its natural color. 
BEWARE of imposition. Take POND'S EXTRACT 
only. See landscape trade-mark on buff wrapper. 
our own bottles. All druggists. 


only in 
POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5SthAve.,N.Y, 

















MEN . : 
e 
door of the house opened, and a young woman came POSTAL CARD 
n | Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
ran to the man and was quickly seized in his arms | You can have your clothing cut to order and sent to 


any express or P. O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


| 11 to 17 Eliot St. or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
r call at our nearest BRANCH STORE:—285 
roadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 
n,D.C.; 72 Adams St., Chicago, I11.; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; Gil- 
-; 60 Market 

St., Lynn, Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Prov- 
ence. R.1.; Old Register Building, New 


CINCINNATI, O. 





A Great Advantage, 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


BEAUTIFUL 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a com- 
panion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a lily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it a 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR. 

a bewitching effect always follows the 
| use O 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into purity 
and health, removes all unsightly eruptions, 
and gives to the complexion that peculiarly 
| fascinating appearance inseparable from the 
highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
| CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
| Street, New York City. 
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The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 
Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 


| BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. It covers 


every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 

Cooking, e'c., etc. Subscription price only 50 cegts per 

Year, Mention yourss’ Companion. and send cents 

for sutscription and 25 cents additional to pay postage and 

packing, 75 cents in all. and we will mai) you one of these 
idsome free. Address 


DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE C0., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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during the hot weather it is to 
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Big 


*e Weather 


ger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the sale of 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound 
rapidly increases. This proves that many 
women recognize the fact that Pearline 
makes washing and cleaning very much 
easier than when done with the ordinary 
means. Proves also that summer clothing, 
being of delicate texture and color, will 
not stand the rough usage necessary when 
washed with soap, and establishes the fact 
that PEARLINE, in doing away with the 
rubbing, lessens the wear and tear and fills 
a very important place. Delightful for 
bathing in fresh or salt water.. Its ingre- 
dients render it harmless to the most delicate skin. Especially 


your advantage to use Pearline, 


and only humane to supply your servants with it, and thus 
lighten their labors ; besides you insure much better results. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
106 Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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